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Dean  William  B.  Streett 
College  of  Engineering 
Cornell  University 


“Cornell’s  College  of  Engineering 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  in  the 
country.  Only  by  staying  at  the  fore¬ 
front  of  technology  and  teaching  can 
we  maintain  that  reputation.  That’s 
where  Digital  and  its  workstations 
come  in. 

“We  chose  Digital’s  DECstation™ 
3100  and  VAXstation™  3100  worksta¬ 
tions  for  a  number  of  our  programs 
because  of  their  technical  excellence. 
For  speed,  pr ice/ performance  and 
robustness  of  the  ULTRIX™  and  VMS™ 
operating  systems,  they’re  outstanding. 
With  the  workstations,  we’re  seeing 
our  students’  insights,  problem¬ 
solving  ability  and  teamwork  greatly 
enhanced.  In  fact,  they’re  heralding 
the  second  renaissance  of  engineering. 

“Our  relationship  with  Digital  is 
exemplified  by  Project  SOCRATES, 
an  innovative  educational  program  we 
pioneered  and  make  available  to  other 
schools.  It  takes  graphics  software 
developed  in  graduate  research  pro¬ 
jects  and  turns  it  into  workstation- 
based  instructional  programs  for 
undergraduate  engineers.  Digital’s 
support  is  helping  make  Project 
SOCRATES  a  success  worldwide.” 

The  rewards  of  working  together. 

Digital’s  high-performance  work¬ 
stations  offer  a  unique  combination 
of  power  and  networking  capability 
for  turning  information  into  a  shared 
resource.  And,  we  back  them  with 
worldwide  service  and  support. 

Today,  with  a  full  line  of  worksta¬ 
tions,  Digital  gives  you  an  elegantly 
simple  way  for  your  people  to  work 
together  more  productively,  more 
creatively,  more  efficiently,  more 
‘tively. 

To  learn  more,  write  to  Digital 
Equipment  Corporation,  200  Baker 
,  Concord,  MA  01742-2190. 
call  your  local  Digital  sales  office. 
A  way  to  work  together  like 

never  before.  Digital 

has 

it 

now 


— 


‘At  Cornell,  were 
preparing  engineers 
for  tomorrow 
by  putting  them 
on  Digitals 
workstations  today” 


mm 


When  Your  Business  Grows, 

Will  Your  Communication  System  Have  To  Go? 


Will  You  Be  Locked  Out  Of  Global  Markets 
Because  Your  Network  Isn’t  Up  To  World  Standards? 


If  New  Communications  Technology  Gave  A  Competitor 
An  Advantage,  Would  You  Fall  Behind? 


Will  Your  Phone  System  Deliver  ’90s  Applications? 


1o  know  for  sure,  you’d  need  a  time  machine. 


Presenting  Meridian  1. 

It  Will  Take  You  Confidently 
Into  The  Future. 

Get  ready  for  the  future  of 
business— faster,  more  intense, 
more  global,  and  more  unpredict¬ 
able  than  ever. 

New  Meridian  1  communica¬ 
tion  systems  were  designed  for 
that  future.  They’re  ready  for 

voice,  data  and 
video.  Ready 
to  connect  your 
operations 
worldwide. 
Ready  for  growth,  planned  or  not. 
Ready  for  future  technologies  like 
ISDN  and  fiber  optics. 


In  short,  they’re  ready  for 
whatever  the  future  brings— a 
statement  that  might  strain 
credibility  coming  from  anyone 
else.  But  consider  this. 

Since  the  day  we  introduced 
the  first  digital  business  phone 


system— the  Meridian  SLY— 
we’ve  continuously  offered  our 
customers  the  latest  technology. 
Yet  we’ve  never  made  a  single 
one  of  their  systems  obsolete. 
That  commitment  has  made 
us  No.  1  with 
businesses 
worldwide. 

And  with  Meridian  1,  the  com¬ 
mitment  continues.  Every 
Meridian  SLY  and  SLYOO  can  be 
upgraded  to  Meridian  1. 

If  you  want  to  move  into  the 
future  of  business  communica¬ 
tions  with  confidence,  Meridian  1 
can  take  you  there.  d-  northern 
Call  1-800-328-8800.  fVV  fo,oeom 


NORTHERN  TELKOM 

technology  the  world  calls  on 


©  1090  Northern  TMecom.  Meridian  1,  Meridian,  SLY  and  SLYOO  are  trademarks  of  Northern  Tblecom. 


COVER  STORY 


There’s  No  Such  Thing  as  a  Bad  Risk . . . 

.  .  .  Only  a  bad  rate.  Cleveland’s  Progressive  Corp.  uses  IT  to 
help  it  make  the  most  of  its  high-risk  niche. 

By  B.  G.  Yovovich 


Cover  photo  of  Annette  Hawk 
by  Eugene  Mopsik 


The  Image  Process 

The  benefits  of  installing  an  image  system  go  beyond  replacing 
file  cabinets  to  redesigning  the  flow  of  work  itself. 

By  Paul  Konstadt 
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Becoming  More  Friendly 

The  user-computer  interface  needs  improvement — not  glitz, 
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Codex  offers  network  solutions  other  vendors  cant. 

It’s  not  unusual  for  our  customers  to  be  pleasantly  surprised. 

Because  at  Codex  we  often  suggest  network  solutions  other 
vendors  don’t. 

We  can  do  this  because  we  aren’t  limited  to  any  one  networking 
technology.  So  we’re  free  to  recommend  the  best  solutions  based  on 
your  business,  applications  and  bandwidth  requirements. 

WE’VE  got  more  experience,  with  more  technologies. 

No  matter  what  your  applications  call  for,  we  have  the  right  mix 
of  products  and  services.  Including  Tl,  X.25,  stat  muxes  and  other 
analog  and  digital  transmission  devices.  Plus  network  management 
systems  that  actually  predict  and  help  solve  problems,  instead  of  just 
reacting  to  them. 

Along  with  customized  solutions,  you  benefit  from  our  27  years 
of  networking  leadership,  innovation  and  unsurpassed  reliability.  In  the 
U.S.  and  44  countries  worldwide. 

So  the  next  time  you  have  a  problem  or  a  networking  question, 
give  us  a  call  at  1-800-426-1212  ext.  7231. 

And  we’ll  examine  the  possibilities  like  nobody  else  can. 


codex 
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THE 

NETWORKING 

EDGE 


LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR 


A  couple  of  years  ago,  information  technology  invaded  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  management  because  it  was  the  vehicle  to  deliver  competitive 
advantage.  Just  about  every  publication,  from  the  trades  to  mainline 
business  magazines  and  newspapers,  broadcast  the  competitive  ad¬ 
vantage  battle  cry.  Every  CEO,  COO  and  CIO  yearned  for  the  sys¬ 
tem  that  would  catapult  his  or  her  company  into  the  top  industry 
spot. 

Great  debates  ensued.  A  lot  of  heat  was  generated  about  the  types 

of  industries  and  applications  that  were  ripe 
for  cashing  in  on  competitive  advantage.  Dis¬ 
cussions  of  these  matters  invariably  enlisted 
the  four-quadrant  box  diagram  popularized  by 
leading  business  school  gurus.  CIOs  dreamed 
that  their  companies  were  positioned  in  the 
upper-right  quadrant — high/high  land,  a  place 
where  the  opportunity  and  ability  to  develop 
competitive  systems  were  highest.  But  while 
competitive  advantage  may  have  captivated 
the  consciousness  of  industry  and  the  press, 
the  actual  systems  have  been  a  lot  harder  to  deliver.  Iconoclastic  IT 
observer  Bruce  Rogow,  featured  in  our  article  “Say  It  Ain’t  So  .  .  . 
OK,  It  Ain’t  So,  ”  on  Page  52,  posits  that  today  competitive  systems 
are  often  necessary  just  to  stay  in  business,  and  staying  in  business 
often  means  changing  the  way  business  is  done. 

Since  the  inception  of  CIO  two  and  a  half  years  ago,  our  articles 
consistently  have  addressed  the  fact  that  new  technology  changes  the 
way  organizations  operate — in  their  dealings  with  other  organizations 
and  in  their  own  internal  procedures.  Our  cover  story  on  image  pro¬ 
cessing  this  month  is  no  exception  (see  Page  32).  The  article  focuses 
on  the  experiences  of  “veteran”  users  of  the  technology.  During  his 
interviews,  Senior  Writer  Paul  Konstadt  was  impressed  with  the  em¬ 
phasis  executives  placed  on  the  way  imaging  systems  altered  busi¬ 
ness  operations. 

In  the  past,  executives  may  have  placed  too  much  emphasis  on  the 
results  of  individual  systems.  Now  it  appears  they  are  beginning  to 
shift  priorities,  increasingly  realizing  they  can  use  IT  to  direct  the 
underlying  infrastructure  of  their  companies. 

A  dramatic  manifestation  of  this  new  corporate  mind  set  surfaced 
in  the  Index  Group’s  annual  survey  of  top  concerns  of  IS  executives 
for  1990.  “Reshaping  business  processes  through  IT”  is  the  number- 
one  issue  for  CIOs,  up  from  11th  place  last  year.  And  last  year’s 
first-place  priority — achieving  competitive  advantage — slipped  to 
number  eight  (see  “Trendlines,”  Page  12).  This  realignment  augurs 
well  for  the  continuing  evolution  of  IT  into  the  societal  mainstream. 
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If  necessity  is  the  motherof invention, 
thenMindta  just  gave  birth. 


If  retrieving  information 
in  your  office  has  become  a 
tall  order,  Minolta  has 

innovations  that  put  it  in  the  proper  perspective. 

With  Minolta’s  MI3MS 1000  you  can  retrieve  your 


functions  at  up  to  four 
keyboard/display  work¬ 
stations.  All  this  from  a 

single  personal  computer  without  the  use  of  a  network. 

And  Minolta  will  support  your  document  management  needs  for 
documents  in  seconds  from  optical  disks  holding  up  to  years  to  come.  No  other  system  can  add  workstations  or  expand  into  a 
40,000  document  images  each.  And  thanks  to  MI3MS  network  as  inexpensively  as  MI3MS. 

advanced  hardware  and  software,  you’ll  __  To  join  our  document  management  revolution, 


get  them  faster  than  you  ever 
thought  possible. 

MI3MS  is  one  of  the  most  cost-effective, 
multiple -user  document  management  systems. 
You  can  perform  a  variety  of  imaging  and  data 


call:  1-800-821-7700,  ext.  327. 
And  find  out  what  our  new 
arrival  can  do  for  you. 

DOCUMENT  IMAGING 
SYSTEMS  DIVISION 


MINOLTA 


©  1989  Minolta  Corporalion 


HUMAN  FACTORS 


Learning  To  Consult 


As  users’  needs  and 
expectations  change, 
IS  professionals  must 
master  new 
interpersonal  skills 
and  become 
collaborators  rather 
than  prescribers 

BY  LYNDA  C  McDERMOTT 


It’s  an  unfortunate  scenario.  The 
CIO  has  received  a  number  of 
complaints  from  user  groups  in 
the  company  about  one  of  his 
top  IS  staff  members.  Even 
after  several  discussions  with  the  em¬ 
ployee,  the  complaints  continue:  Al¬ 
though  he  is  one  of  the  most  techni¬ 
cally  competent  managers  in  the  IS 
group,  the  employee  is  uncoopera¬ 
tive.  He  delays  projects  because  of 
technicalities,  tries  to  take  projects  in 
different  directions  from  what  the  us¬ 
ers  want,  and  dumps  unscheduled 
work  on  users’  staff. 

Sound  familiar?  Unfortunately, 
many  IS  professionals  are  technically 
proficient  but  lacking  in  human-rela¬ 
tions  savvy.  They  are  articulate, 
bright  and  respected  for  their  func¬ 
tional  expertise.  Their  biggest  prob¬ 
lem,  and  one  that  will  get  in  the  way 
of  their  receiving  further  recognition 
and  rewards  if  it’s  not  resolved,  is 
how  they  relate  to  their  internal  cli¬ 
ents. 

Results  of  client  service  surveys 
our  organization  has  conducted  for  IS 
departments  indicate  that  internal  cli¬ 
ents  are  increasingly  complaining 


about  and  demanding  more  from  IS 
staff  in  terms  of  the  underlying  rela¬ 
tionship  or  social  aspects  of  their  in¬ 
teractions.  For  example,  one  recent 
group  of  survey  respondents  de¬ 
scribed  what  they  wanted  (and  didn’t 
want)  from  IS: 

■  IS  should  be  proactive,  not  sim¬ 
ply  reactive,  in  its  support  of  internal 
clients. 

■  CIOs  should  continue  to  be  stra¬ 
tegic  thinkers,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  should  be  prepared  to  help  us¬ 
ers  with  nonstrategic  operational 
problems. 

■  Too  many  IS  executives  evince 
the  attitude  that  the  company’s  inter¬ 
nal  users  are  captive  clients  and  that 
they  have  to  take  what  is  given  to 
them. 

■  Some  IS  departments  seem  to 
be  prone  to  giving  users  all  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  they  can’t  have  what  they 
want;  why  can’t  IS  be  more  flexible? 

■  Even  users  who  finally  have  good 
systems  complain  that  there  was  a  lot 
of  conflict  and  unnecessary  energy 
squandered  in  getting  there. 

■  IS  staff  need  to  do  a  better  job  of 
marketing  themselves  to  manage- 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  JAMES  KACZMAN 


CIO 


March  1990 


"Information  is  the  key  resource  in  business  today.  Use  it  strategically  and  profit.  Ignore 
it  and  fail." 


Professor  Charles  Wiseman, 
Columbia  University 
Graduate  School  of  Business 


Dear  Executive: 

The  information  age  is  now  in  full  swing,  and  the  pace  of  both  business  and 
technological  change  continues  unabated.  The  question  is,  how  do  you  create  systems 
today  that  will  help  cope  with  the  marketplace  of  tomorrow? 

The  challenge  for  all  of  us  is  to  recognize  trends  and  discern  future  directions, 
and  then  to  think  about  ways  to  benefit  from  the  possibilities  we  foresee.  Conventional 
wisdom  in  the  industry  has  said  that  hardware  --  more  hardware,  different  hardware, 
the  latest  hardware  --  could  address  just  about  any  business  problem. 

That  is  no  longer  the  case.  Today  we  are  challenged  to  keep  pace  in  other  fields  of 
information  management.  There  are  three  areas  in  which  technological  innovation  has 
lagged:  software,  networking  and  the  interoperability  of  computers. 

CIO  Magazine  and  AMR  International  are  teaming  up  to  present  our  second  CIO 
EXECUTIVE  FORUM  to  help  you  explore  the  real  business  issues  for  the  '90s.  For 
detailed  information  on  our  upcoming  conference,  "Computer  &  Communications 
Strategies  &  Global  Competition,"  to  be  held  May  20-22  in  Dallas,  please  call  Lori 
Cardarelli  (508)  935-4631,  or  Diane  Martin  (508)  935-4274.  They'll  rush  you  complete 
information  plus  a  registration  package  via  return  mail. 


Sincerely 


Joseph  L.  Levy 
President  and  Publisher 


P.S.  -  Enclosed  with  your  March  issue  you'll  find  an  IDC  White  Paper  entitled  "Unix, 

Opening  the  Door  to  Business  Solutions,"  sponsored  by  Data  General  Corporation. 
I  trust  you  will  find  it  interesting  and  informative. 


CIO  Publishing  Inc.  492  Old  Connecticut  Path  P.O.  Box  9208  Framingham,  MA  01701-9208  508  872-8200 


Disaster 

Relief 

The  October  earthquake  in  San  Francisco 
showed  the  value  of  having  a  disaster-recovery 
plan  in  place — even  when  the  data  center  is  far 
from  the  epicenter.  CIO  examines  disaster- 
recovery  options  and  strategies. 

Outsourcing 

Although  we  stop  short  of  calling  it  the  rage, 
letting  third  parties  take  on  the  burden — and 
worry — of  a  variety  of  information-processing 
chores  is  clearly  an  idea  that  is  spreading.  CIO 
looks  at  whether  outsourcing  is  a  blessing  or 
merely  a  contagion. 

An  Ounce  of 
Information 
Technology. . . 

...  Is  worth  a  pound  of  competitive 
advantage?  If  only  it  were  that  simple  to  weigh 
the  bottom-line  contributions  of  IT.  CIO  takes 
the  measure  of  the  complicated  business  of 
valuing  technology. 

What’s  New 
in  CASE 

Enough  to  write  about.  IBM  has  blessed  the 
technology  by  announcing  a  product.  There  is 
growing  emphasis  on  CASE  methodologies  and 
integration  of  CASE  tools.  If  your  organization 
hasn’t  adopted  CASE,  but  is  thinking  of  doing 
so,  what  should  you  do  to  get  ready  for  it? 

ment  and  to  user  departments. 

Sadly,  the  profile  of  many  IS 
professionals  does  not  lend  itself  to 
effective  working  relationships.  Re¬ 
search  indicates  they  have  a  high 
need  for  autonomy  and  control  over 
their  work.  On  assessment  surveys 
they  received  very  high  group  com¬ 
posite  scores  for  skills  in  the  techni¬ 
cal  and  tactical  categories  and  low 
scores  for  working  with  people,  func¬ 
tioning  as  part  of  a  team  and  cooper¬ 
ation.  They  are  achievement-oriented 
and  ambitious — often  with  strong 
egos.  While  many  of  these  character¬ 
istics  are  valuable  assets,  they  can 
also  lead  to  interpersonal  competition 
and  cause  the  IS  professional  to  be 
impatient  and  inflexible  with  others, 
and  to  operate  from  a  “need  to  be 
right”  position. 

For  years,  in  the  interest  of  pro¬ 
viding  the  best  technological  solutions 
and  preserving  the  integrity  and  se¬ 
curity  of  the  systems  environment 
(particularly  a  centralized  one),  IS 
staff  could  get  away  with  being  con¬ 
trolling  technical  prima  donnas. 
Technologically  unsophisticated  users 
had  limited  involvement  in  project 
management  and  requirement  speci¬ 
fications.  Today,  however,  users  are 
more  capable  of  challenging  IS  solu¬ 
tions  and  schedules.  As  they  become 
more  technically  literate,  they  are 
demanding  more  involvement  in  the 
process.  The  highly  individualistic 
and  controlling  approach  does  not 
work  in  a  more  decentralized,  user- 
driven  IS  environment  where  part¬ 
nership,  teamwork  and  consensus 
management  are  now  required. 

While  it  might  be  tempting  to  bury 
problem  employees  in  the  back  of¬ 
fice,  the  increasing  levels  of  IS-end 
user  interaction  make  the  back  office 
a  shrinking  sanctuary.  Very  few 
members  of  a  typical  IS  group  can  be 
necessarily  productive  without  some 
degree  of  client  contact.  And  in  these 
days  of  shrinking  head  counts  and 
competition  for  competent  person¬ 
nel,  the  CIO  cannot  afford  to  bury 
anyone.  Employees’  expertise  will 
not  be  fully  utilized,  nor  will  they  re¬ 
ceive  the  recognition  they  want,  un¬ 
less  they  can  learn  to  use  their  capa¬ 


bilities  constructively  by  influencing 
others  and  working  for  mutually 
beneficial  solutions. 

Can  such  workers  learn  to  become 
better  business  partners  with  their 
internal  clients?  Yes.  But  experience 


professionals  are 
technically  proficient 
but  lacking  in  human- 
relations  savvy.  Their 
biggest  problem — 
which ,  if  not  resolved , 
will  get  in  the  way  of 
their  receiving 
recognition  and 
rewards — is  how  they 
relate  to  their  internal 
clients . 

suggests  that  it  will  not  happen  with¬ 
out  some  effort  and  change  in  atti¬ 
tude  on  their  part — and  perhaps  on 
the  part  of  the  CIO  as  their  boss. 
Here  are  some  key  pointers  that  the 
CIO  can  use  to  coach  his  or  her  IS 
professionals  toward  more  successful 
client-service  relationships: 

■  IS  staff  should  be  encouraged  to 
examine  their  underlying  assump¬ 
tions  about  their  roles  as  service 
professionals.  Are  they  individual  ex¬ 
pert  contributors  or  relationship 
managers?  Many  IS  professionals  as¬ 
sume  that  what  they  are  being  paid 
to  provide  the  organization  with  is 
just  “brain  power”  and  technological 
solutions.  They  neglect  to  remember 
that  the  IS  job  is  to  support  and  serve 
the  departments  and  users  in  the  or¬ 
ganization. 

As  one  senior  vice  president  of  IS, 
whose  department  has  been  “unbun¬ 


dled”  from  the  parent  corporation 
and  set  up  as  a  subsidiary,  now  real¬ 
izes:  If  the  cost  and  client  service  are 
not  satisfactory,  his  once-captive  us¬ 
ers  are  apt  to  shop  in  the  external 
marketplace.  Therefore,  he  must  be¬ 
gin  to  hold  all  of  his  people  account¬ 
able  for  serving  their  clients. 

■  Employees  need  to  initiate  posi¬ 
tive  interaction.  Client  service  and 
effective  working  relationships  in¬ 
volve  mutual  effort.  However,  many 
internal  clients  are  still  technological¬ 
ly  “gun-shy”  and  welcome  the  IS  pro¬ 
fessional  who  appears  on  their  door¬ 
step  anxious  to  help  with  productivity 
or  qualitative  solutions.  One  IS  group 
has  given  its  staff  members  business- 
unit  liaison  assignments.  IS  staff  now 
regularly  attend  their  internal  clients’ 
meetings  (and  social  events)  in  order 
to  maintain  continuous  communica¬ 
tions  and  harmonious  relationships. 

■  IS  staff  members  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  obtain  feedback  on  their 
interpersonal/social  style  and  to  ana¬ 
lyze  how  well  it  fits  in  with  various 
clients.  A  variety  of  assessment  in¬ 
struments  can  provide  information 
about  what  style  they  tend  to  use 
when  relating  with  others  in  both 
normal  and  stressful  interactions.  For 
example,  are  employees  more  “as¬ 
sertive/directing”  or  “analytic/autono¬ 
mous”?  In  isolation,  an  individual’s 
particular  style  is  neither  right  nor 
wrong;  however,  it  may  become 
problematic  when  that  individual  tries 
to  relate  to  people  with  very  different 
styles.  IS  professionals  who  are 
aware  of  their  own  interpersonal/so¬ 
cial  styles  and  pay  close  attention  to 
the  styles  of  their  clients  will  be  able 
to  adjust  their  behavior  to  ensure 
more  effective  working  relationships. 

■  Staff  should  be  instructed  to 
avoid  “win-lose”  posturing  and  to 
look  for  “win-win”  solutions.  There 
is  often  a  power  struggle  bubbling  be¬ 
neath  the  surface  of  many  disagree¬ 
ments  between  internal  clients  and  IS 
staff.  Each  group  assumes  an  all-or- 
nothing  stance.  When  they  find  them¬ 
selves  in  these  Mexican  standoffs, 
employees  should  force  themselves 
to  look  first  for  areas  of  agreement. 
Instead  of  refusing  to  negotiate,  they 
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should  look  for  a  third  alternative,  or 
compromise  position,  that  everyone 
will  be  satisfied  with.  For  effective 
problem-solving,  IS  staff  must  move 
off  a  position  of  needing  to  be  right 
all  the  time.  They  should  practice  ac¬ 
tive  listening — that  is,  working  to 
really  hear  what  the  clients  are  say¬ 
ing  or  asking  for — in  order  to  under¬ 
stand  the  pressures  and  issues  their 
clients  are  facing. 

■  IS  personnel  must  learn  to  do 
whatever  it  takes  to  get  the  job  done. 
When  users  and  IS  staff  negotiate 
agreements,  they  often  walk  away 
with  neither  side  being  fully  commit¬ 
ted  to  really  making  the  project 
work.  The  result  is  that  one  side  or 
the  other  (or  both)  ends  up  resisting 
the  solution,  either  actively  or  pas¬ 
sively,  or  withholding  the  necessary 
effort.  In  numerous  case  studies,  it 
has  been  found  that  there  was  often 
no  real  agreement  to  the  proposed 
actions — that  both  parties  assumed 
that  such  proposals  would  simply  be 
allowed  to  drop  through  the  cracks. 
Therefore,  when  working  through  is¬ 
sues  with  their  clients,  IS  staff  need 
to  clarify  and  verify  the  exact  nature 
of  their  agreements  and  to  test  how 
committed  both  they  and  their  clients 
are  to  the  goals  and  actions  they’ve 
agreed  to.  Follow-through,  with  no 
delays  or  uncommunicated  surprises, 
should  then  provide  mutually  benefi¬ 
cial  results. 

■  IS  staff  must  learn  to  sell  bene¬ 
fits,  not  features.  Like  professional 
salespeople,  the  IS  group  needs  to 
remind  themselves  that  they  are  pro¬ 
viding  products  and  services  to  a 
marketplace — even  though  it’s  an  in¬ 
ternal  one.  The  most  successful 
salespeople  are  those  who  under¬ 
stand  not  only  what  their  customers’ 
requirements  are,  but  also  what 
needs  the  products  or  services  will 
fulfill — for  example,  do  they  save 
time,  make  work  easier,  facilitate 
meeting  productivity  and  profitability 
goals?  One  particular  IS  group  now 
critiques  its  presentations  to  line 
management,  making  sure  that  they 
are  focused  on  the  benefits  of  pro¬ 
posed  technology  to  the  business, 
not  on  the  whats  and  hows  of  the 


technological  process.  This  type  of 
strategy  is  designed  to  reinforce  that 
IS  is  there  to  serve  and  meet  the 
needs  of  the  business — not  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  IS. 
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ven  users  who 
express  satisfaction 
with  the  systems  IS 
develops  for  them 
complain  that  there 
was  a  lot  of  conflict 
and  unnecessary 
energy  squandered  in 
getting  there. 


■  Another  lesson  for  IS  staff  is  that 
they  need  to  give  up  control  to  gain 
control.  In  order  to  gain  control  (or 
exert  personal  influence),  they  need 
to  develop  trust  and  mutual  respect 
with  their  internal  clients.  It’s  impor¬ 
tant  that  they  demonstrate  flexibility 
and  the  willingness  to  let  their  inter¬ 
nal  clients  fully  participate  in  discus¬ 
sions  and  decisions.  As  IS  staff  begin 
to  loosen  the  reins  and  allow  their  cli¬ 
ents  to  contribute  ideas,  they  will 
likely  find  less  resistance  and  more 
acceptance  for  their  own  recommen¬ 
dations.  In  this  climate  of  mutual 
trust,  IS  staff  will  increase  their  abili¬ 
ty  to  influence  and  lead. 

Dealing  with  clients  is  not  like  soli¬ 
tary  work  with  equipment  and  appli¬ 
cations.  It  involves  a  tremendous 
amount  of  social  and  emotional  labor. 
However,  the  job  of  the  IS  profes¬ 
sional — particularly  someone  who 
wants  positions  of  increasing  influ¬ 
ence  and  recognition — is  to  master 
the  marriage  of  technology  and  peo¬ 
ple  management. 

For  example,  Dana,  a  creative  and 
articulate  telecommunications  spe¬ 
cialist  at  one  of  our  client  companies, 
has  used  several  of  these  strategies 


and  made  significant  progress  in  im¬ 
proving  her  relationships  with  both 
her  internal  clients  and  her  peers  in 
the  department.  Previously,  she  had 
been  causing  problems  for  herself 
and  the  IS  department  on  a  number 
of  fronts.  She  would  continually  tell 
her  internal  clients  that  what  they 
wanted  was  unreasonable;  she 
wouldn’t  let  her  staff  directly  interact 
with  or  make  commitments  to  the  cli¬ 
ents  without  her  approval;  and  she 
would  deprecate  other  members  of 
the  IS  department  to  her  favorite  cli¬ 
ents  and  engage  in  turf  wars  with  her 
peers. 

After  many  discussions  with  her 
boss  and  meetings  with  peers  and  cli¬ 
ents,  we  suggested  that  she  attend 
an  external  program  to  learn  more 
about  her  interpersonal  style  and  re¬ 
lationship  habits,  with  the  hope  that 
this  feedback  would  help  her  to  im¬ 
prove  her  working  relationships  in 
the  organization.  Within  one  month 
after  Dana  returned,  significant  and 
consistent  changes  were  evident  in 
her  behavior. 

When  asked  what  she  had  learned 
and  was  now  applying  on  the  job, 
Dana  replied:  “I  learned  about  how  I 
typically  react  to  different  situations 
and  how  to  pay  attention  and  analyze 
how  others  react.  Learning  and 
knowing  this  about  my  peers  and  cli¬ 
ents  helps  me  to  predict  and  adapt  to 
their  different  styles.  I  wasn’t  really 
happy  with  what  was  going  on  in  my 
relationships  with  others,  but  I  really 
didn’t  know  what  to  do  about  it  and 
found  it  easier  to  blame  others.  I  now 
realize  that  they’re  not  and  I’m  not  to 
blame  in  a  conflict  situation — it  takes 
two  to  cause  a  conflict;  however,  I 
realized  that  I  need  to  take  the  lead 
in  adjusting  my  style  to  the  other  in¬ 
dividual  and  to  really  listen  and  work 
toward  compromise  solutions.  It’s 
amazing — I  hardly  ever  get  into  bat¬ 
tles  anymore — and  when  I  do,  at 
least  I  can  stop  myself  sooner!  ”  EHo] 


Lynda  C.  McDermott  is  president  of 
EquiP rop  International  Ltd.,  a  strate¬ 
gic-management  and  organization-de¬ 
velopment  firm  headquartered  in  New 
York. 
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EXECUTIVE 

POWERTOQLS. 


Power  With 
Push-Button  Ease 

Just  push  a  button.  Executive  Edge™ 
Executive  Information  System  soft¬ 
ware  instantly  shows  you  what  com¬ 
pany-wide  sales  are  doing.  Which 
areas  are  falling  behind.  Which  are 
leading.  How  the  different  divisions 
compare  and  more.  All  in  clear, 
concise  graphics. 

Power  To 
Go  Beyond  Data 

Executive  Edge  also  transforms  com¬ 
plex  data  into  business  intelligence  by 
taking  you  beyond  routine  "what  is" 
inquiries  to  investigations  of  "what 
if'  and  "what7 s  best."  But  it  doesn't 
stop  there.  Its  unique,  proven  artifi¬ 
cial  intelligence  feature  drills-down, 
automatically,  through  layers  of  infor¬ 
mation  to  produce  answers  to  your 
specific  "why"  questions. 

Power  In  15  Minutes 

That7  s  all  it  takes  to  harness  the 
power  of  Executive  Edge.  Just  15 


minutes  and  you'll  be  able  to  focus 
on  pertinent  corporate  data  as  well 
as  access  electronic  mail  and  public 
sources  of  news  and  financial  infor¬ 
mation.  And  since  Executive  Edge  is 
compatible  with  your  existing  com¬ 
puter  system,  it  will  keep  up  with 
changing  needs. 

Try  The  Power 

Find  out  how  Executive  Edge  can 
increase  your  corporate  productivity. 
Call  1-800-531-5038.  In  Texas  and 
Canada  call  512-327-7070.  We'll  send 
a  free  copy  of  "Blueprint  for  Devel¬ 
oping  an  Executive  Information  Sys¬ 
tem."  Executive  Edge.  It7 s  more  than 
an  Executive  Information  System. 

It7 s  today's  most  effective  Executive 
Power  Tool.  From  Execucom,  the 
world  leader  in  financial  modeling 
and  planning  software.* 

©  EXECUCOM 

The  Intelligent  Decision  " 

*  'Decision  Support  and  Executive  Information  Systems:  Markets  and 
Trends,"  International  Data  Corporation,  November  1988. 
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Peter  Fuchs,  a  managing  part¬ 
ner  in  the  Strategic  Services 
practice  at  Andersen  Consult¬ 
ing  in  New  York. 

Andersen  recently  an¬ 
nounced  the  expansion  of  its 
international  logistics  consult¬ 
ing  practice,  which  handles 
customer  service,  distribu¬ 
tion-channel  selection  and  de¬ 
sign,  warehousing  strategy, 
transportation  strategy,  mate¬ 
rials  management,  and  organi¬ 
zation  and  change  manage¬ 
ment,  in  addition  to  systems 
integration. 

Not  to  be  confused 
with  outsourcing,  logis¬ 
tics  management  as  it 
applies  to  IS  has  to  do 
with  the  economic  issues  sur¬ 
rounding  the  movement  of  in¬ 
formation  throughout  the  cor¬ 
poration.  It  deals  with 
streamlining  the  organization’s 
information  network,  rather 
than  the  day-to-day  handling 
of  information. 

Today’s  merger  mania  and 
the  trend  toward  downsiz¬ 
ing  among  large  corpora¬ 
tions  have  left  many  busi¬ 
nesses  with  redundant 
systems  and  inefficient  net¬ 
work  designs.  Fuchs  gave  the 
example  of  the  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Community  of  1992  as 
an  arena  in  which  it  will  be 
particularly  important  for 
companies  to  review  and 
revamp  their  meth¬ 
ods  of  moving  goods  and 
information.  The  elimination 
of  economic  boundaries  could 
allow  a  single  mainframe,  for 
instance,  to  handle  informa¬ 
tion  from  several  countries 
that  once  required  a  separate 
installation  in  each  country. 

By  cutting  out  redundant  sys¬ 
tems,  logistics  managers  save 
businesses  time  and  money 
and  reduce  the  risk  of  mis¬ 
takes. 

In  expanding  its  logistics 


M 


any  businesspeople  no 
doubt  recall  that  logis¬ 
tics  used  to  be  a  pure- 
y  military  science.  But  busi¬ 
ness  is  fond  of  adopting 
military  terms  to  describe  its 
growing  concern  with  strate¬ 
gic  planning  and  outmaneuver- 
ing  the  “enemy.  ”  Hence,  the 
term  logistics  management 
now  applies  to  the  movement 
and  positioning  of  civilian  fac¬ 


tories,  trucks,  people  and  raw 
goods.  It  also  applies,  increas¬ 
ingly,  to  information  systems 
and  the  delivery  of  information 
to  the  customer,  according  to 


practice,  Andersen  is  merely 
attempting  to  keep  pace  with 
its  clients  and  the  consider¬ 
able  investment  they  have  tied 
up  in  information  systems. 
“Logistics  [is]  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  an  organization’s 
business  strategies  and  the 
execution  of  those  strategies,  ” 
Fuchs  said. 

Another  reason  for  the  add¬ 
ed  emphasis  on  the  logistics  of 
information,  according  to 
Fuchs,  is  that  his  customers’ 


customers  are  becoming  more 
demanding.  “As  you  get  down 
toward  the  end  of  the  pipeline 
.  .  .  people  are  less  willing  to 
hold  inventory  and  are  less 
tolerant  of  missed  delivery 
dates.  If  the  materials  [and  in¬ 
formation]  you  need  .  .  .  are 
not  there,  you’re  potentially 
shut  down.  The  need  to  in¬ 
crease  your  levels  of  customer 
service  without  increasing 
your  costs  becomes  a  critical 
competitive  issue.  ” 


On  the  Record 


Back  in  the  bad  old  1960s,  when  Ma  Bell  was  a  much-hated  symbol  of 
the  bad  old  “establishment,”  a  group  of  early  hackers,  known  as 
Phone  Phreaks  (or  was  It  Fone  Freaks?),  committed  enthusiastic  acts  of 
phone-booth  sabotage  and  thievery  in  the  name  of  the  Revolution.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  recent  article  in  the  New 
York  Times,  the  heirs  to  this  tradi¬ 
tion  have  mutated  into  hardened 
criminals  and  are  ripping  off  cor¬ 
porate  switchboards  for  long-dis¬ 
tance  calls  at  the  rate  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  a  year. 

These  long-distance  larcenies 
are  made  possible,  according  to 
the  Times,  by  the  vulnerability  of 
switchboard  access  codes,  which  hackers  can  detect  using  trial-and-error 
software  routines  executed  by  calling  in  to  toll-free  lines.  The  article,  by 
business  reporter  Calvin  Sims,  telis  the  story  of  a  chief  executive  who, 
while  working  late  one  night,  discovered  that  all  of  his  company’s  lines 
were  busy — which  was  odd,  since  he  was  the  only  one  there.  His  director 
of  operations  looked  into  the  problem  and  discovered,  as  quoted  by  Sims, 
that  “there  wasn’t  a  single  line  available  in  our  entire  switch  of  over  50 
telephone  lines.  [They]  were  ail  occupied  by  people  speaking  other  lan¬ 
guages.”  In  the  eyes  of  its  long-distance  carrier,  MCI,  the  company  turns 
out  to  be  on  the  hook  for  every  cent  of  the  $50,000  in  charges  rung  up  by 
the  thieves. 

The  article  advised  that  companies  make  their  access  codes  longer, 
thus  complicating  the  problem  of  discovering  them;  cancel  the  codes  of 
employees  once  they  leave  the  company;  train  personnel  to  recognize  the 
signs  of  rip-off  schemes;  block  all  calls  to  countries  in  which  the  company 
has  no  dealings;  and  monitor  calling  on  a  daily  basis. 

With,  as  the  Times  piece  put  it,  “young  men  . . .  selling  switchboard 
codes  for  $7  each”  in  New  York’s  Port  Authority  Bus  Terminal,  the  tele¬ 
com  manager’s  vision  of  hell  is  at  hand. 
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Upheaval 
as  Usual 


nformation  executives 
apparently  see  1990  as 
the  year  to  use  technol¬ 
ogy  to  redesign  organizational 
procedures.  That  goal  tops 
the  list  of  20  critical  issues 
outlined  in  a  recent  survey  of 
335  U.S.,  Canadian  and  Euro¬ 
pean  CIOs  by  the  Index 
Group,  a  technology  consult¬ 
ing  firm  based  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.  The  top  10  issues  dem¬ 
onstrate  some  surprising 
changes  from  last  year’s  sur¬ 
vey  (see  chart). 

So,  what — besides  reshap¬ 
ing  the  organization — is  on 
the  minds  of  IS  executives? 
Some  82  percent  of  U.S. 

CIOs  are  confident  there  will 


be  a  central  IS  function  in 
their  organizations  by  the  year 
2000,  and  86  percent  believe 
their  jobs  will  be  challenging 
and  rewarding  during  the 
1990s.  Despite  this  optimism, 
CIOs  projected  that  their  IS 
budgets  would  grow  on  the 
average  of  only  6.9  percent 
this  year,  down  from  the  7. 5 
percent  growth  projected  last 
year. 

CIOs  are  apparently  not 
dazzled  by  the  lure  of  the 
leading  edge:  Only  38  percent 
of  the  U.S.  executives  said  it 
was  important  to  explore  and 
rapidly  implement  techno¬ 
logical  advances.  CIOs  are 
avidly  interested  in  CASE, 
transparent  interfaces  to  host 
computers,  computer  security 
products  and  network  man¬ 
agement. 

From  an  organizational  per¬ 
spective,  65  percent  of  CIOs 
polled  said  it  is  now  easier  to 
align  IS  and  corporate  goals; 
62  percent  regard  IS  as  pivot¬ 


al  in  using  IT  for  competitive 
advantage.  (This  apparent 
progress  may  explain  the  low¬ 
er  priority  given  to  the  align¬ 
ment  question  this  year  ver¬ 
sus  last  year.)  Paradoxically, 
few  U.S.  CIOs  said  their  firms 
had  a  formal  process  for  using 
IT  to  contribute  to  business 
performance. 

A  little  more  than  half  of  the 
IS  executives  polled  in  the 
U.  S.  said  they  had  no  plans  to 
restructure  MIS  this  year.  On 
the  other  hand,  34  percent  in¬ 
dicated  they  were  considering 
one  or  more  types  of  funda¬ 
mental  change:  pushing  appli¬ 
cation  development  into  the 
business  units;  consolidating 
data  centers  and  IS  oper¬ 
ations;  and  organizing  IS 
around  business  functions 
rather  than  around  technology 
specialties. 

CIOs  reported  that  more 
application  development  is  be¬ 
ing  done  in  business  units  and 
departments,  and  predict  that 


Feedback 

European  manufacturers  are  integrating  their  hu¬ 
man,  factory  and  information  resources  in  prep¬ 
aration  for  1992,  and  in  the  process  are  becoming 
much  more  competitive — so  say  American  CIM  man¬ 
agers  and  experts  who  recently  visited  seven  Euro¬ 
pean  manufacturers. 

These  managers  did  not  find  that  Europe¬ 
an  manufacturing  technology  was 
more  advanced  than  American 
technology.  “I  don’t  think  I 
saw  anything  there  that  hor¬ 
rified  me  in  terms  of  us  being  be¬ 
hind  Europe,”  said  James  G.  Nell,  a 
Columbia,  Md.-based  manager  of  infor¬ 
mation  technology  programs  for  Westing- 
house.  But  Nell  and  others  were  impressed  by 
how  European  firms  were  tackling  CIM’s  thorny  orga¬ 
nizational  issues. 

“Nearly  all  of  the  companies  [we  visited]  were  going 
through  some  major  reorganization,”  said  George  P. 
Andrews,  a  Warren,  Mich.-based  senior  project  engi¬ 
neer  for  CIM  at  General  Motors.  In  general,  Andrews 


found  “a  renewed  emphasis  on  organizational  design, 
development  of  leadership  skills,  employee  involve¬ 
ment  at  all  levels,  and  decentralization  ...  to  better 
serve  local  markets. 

“The  advancement  of  IT  has  made  this  organiza¬ 
tional  redesign  possible,”  he  continued.  “These 
changes  will  make  European  firms  tougher 
global  competitors.  I  just  hope  this 
country  isn’t  totally  blindsided.” 

But  while  European  firms 
“expressed  a  need  for  an  inte¬ 
grated  environment,”  said  Woody 
Noxon,  director  of  the  Engineering 
Systems  Division  at  Eastman  Kodak,  the 
way  this  environment  was  designed  took  a  dif¬ 
ferent  form  at  each  company,  according  to  its  own 
corporate  structure  and  culture — just  as  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States. 

The  trip  was  organized  by  Computer  Aided  Manu¬ 
facturing  International  Inc.  of  Arlington,  Texas,  a  non¬ 
profit  consortium  of  manufacturing  companies  that 
focuses  on  manufacturing  and  business  problems. 


end  users,  who  now  account 
for  12  percent  of  development 
activity,  will  build  more  than 
one -third  of  all  corporate  sys¬ 
tems  by  1995. 

Considering  its  relatively 
brief  flutter  in  the  strategic 
spotlight,  outsourcing  seems 
to  have  generated  a  lot  of  in¬ 
terest.  Depending  on  their 
perspectives,  readers  will  ei¬ 
ther  be  reassured  or  fright¬ 
ened  to  learn  that  23  percent 
of  the  Index  Group  survey’s 
respondents  are  considering 
outsourcing  IS  to  third-party 
vendors. 


Top  10  Issues  for 
IS  Executives, 

1990 

The  most  important  issues  for  top 

U.S.  IS  executives.  Ranking  in 

1989,  1988  surveys  in  parentheses, 
out  of  a  list  of  20  items .  NR  indi¬ 
cates  issue  not  ranked. 

1 

Reshaping  Business 
Processes  Through  IT 

(11,  NR) 

2 

Educating  Senior 
Management  on  IS  (3,3) 

3 

Instituting  Cross- 
Functional  Information 
Systems  (7, NR) 

4 

Aligning  IS  and 

Corporate  Goals  (2,1) 

5 

IS  Strategic  Planning 

(4,2) 

6 

Boosting  Software  De¬ 
velopment  Productivity 

(13,12) 

7 

Utilizing  Data  (6,7) 

8 

Using  IS  for  Competitive 
Breakthroughs  (1,4) 

9 

Developing  an  Informa¬ 
tion  Architecture  (5,5) 

10 

Tie:  Cutting  IS  Costs 

(14,17) 

Improving  the  IS  Human 
Resource  (8,8) 

SOURCE:  INDEX  GROUP  INC 
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WESTINGHOUSE  COMMUNICATIONS 


I  found  a 

single  supplier  who 

could  help  us 
create  exactly  the 
network  we  needed 
not  the  one 
someone  else 
wanted  to  sell  us.” 


Fhat  oily  made  me  a  hero  around  hero. 


Unlike  other  vendors,  Westinghouse 
approaches  system  design  from  an 
applications  viewpoint,  not  just  a 
technology  perspective.  This  way,  we 
can  help  you  meet  both  your  current 
and  future  needs,  ensuring  the  great¬ 
est  possible  return  on  your  invest¬ 
ment  in  a  voice  and  data  communica¬ 
tions  system.  And  in  today’s  rapidly 
changing  global  marketplace,  that’s 
essential  if  your  business  is  to  grow7 
and  prosper.  Because  every  business 
has  its  own  special  requirements  — 
and  off-the-shelf  solutions  just  don’t 
wTork. 

Our  cost-conscious  approach  to 
telecommunications  evaluates  all 
your  options,  including  lease  versus 
buy  public  versus  private  networks, 
and  whether  or  not  to  manage  your 
own  network. 

Custom-tailor  your  network 
from  your  choice  of  the  world’s 
most  advanced  technologies. 

Most  vendors  approach  telecom¬ 
munications  from  die  limited  per¬ 


Westinghouse  Network 
Design  Benefits 

•  Vendor-independent 
approach 

>  True  network  management 

>  Comprehensive  systems 
integration 

•  Access  to  the  world’s  best 
technologies 

■  Experienced 
telecommunications  staff 

•  Application-oriented 
approach  to  problems 


spective  of  their  particular  hardware 
or  software.  They  simply  can’t  offer 
complete  systems  integration.  This 
often  forces  users  to  integrate  their 
own  systems.  But  only  a  select  few7 
can  do  it  because  many  companies 
lack  the  staff  needed  to  design,  build, 
and  manage  these  increasingly 
sophisticated  networks. 

The  Westinghouse  vendor- 
independent  approach  can  help  you 
design  a  dedicated  system  tailored  to 
your  specific  needs.  Our  user’s  per¬ 
spective  allows  us  to  approach  your 


problems  from  your  point  of  view; 

Using  our  broad  telecommunica¬ 
tions  experience,  wre  can  work  with 
your  in-house  staff  to  mix  and  match 
equipment  from  virtually  any  manu- 
facturer  to  give  you  exactly  the  net¬ 
work  you  need.  We’ll  handle  all  the 
details  of  systems  integration. 

So  you  can  concentrate  on  your  real 
job— using  your  system  to  help  you 
gain  a  competitive  advantage. 

Tell  us  exactly  what  you  need. 

1-800-553-1500. 

Westinghouse  Communications  has 
the  comprehensive  design  and  inte¬ 
gration  expertise  to  help  you  build  a 
state-of-the-art  telecommunications 
system  with  die  flexibility  to  grow7 
and  change  with  your  business.  So 
call  us,  toll-free,  and  tell  us  exactly 
what  you’re  looking  for.  We’ll  make 
sure  that  you  get  it. 

(w\  You  can  be  sure... 
v—/  if  it’s  Westinghouse 


' 


TRENDLINES 


a  total  restructuring,  reorgani¬ 
zation  and  rethinking  of  all 
Businessland  practices  and 
policies,  ”  said  Seymour  Mer- 
rin,  president  of  Merrin  Infor¬ 
mation  Services  Inc.  of  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.  “Otherwise,  it 
would  be  as  easy  as  pie.  ” 

Bird  said  Businessland  is 
prepared  for  some  rough  go¬ 
ing  in  the  immediate  future, 
with  continued  slim  profits  for 
at  least  the  current  quarter 
and  a  customer  list  in  a  state 
of  flux.  “We  may  have  to  walk 
away  from  some  business  .  .  . 
but  many  of  our  customers 
have  been  telling  us,  ‘we  have 
to  have  partners  that  provide 
us  service  and  support.  ’  ” 


Elvis,  Check  Your  Voice  Mail 


taitridge  Communications  of  Los  An¬ 
geles  has  set  up  a  900  telephone 
number  for  devotees  of  the  late, 
but  frequently  spotted,  King  of 
Rock  V  Roll.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  The  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal,  “the  system  lets  fans 
who  believe  Elvis  Presley  is 
still  alive  record  personal 
messages  to  him.” 

The  Journal  does  not  mention  whether 
any  of  these  calls  have  been  returned.  ■■ 


curate  figure,  he  said.  But  for 
companies  with  large  telecom¬ 
munications  costs — say  an  an¬ 
nual  telephone  bill  in  the  high 
six  figures — the  discounts 
more  than  make  up  for  the 
cost  of  signing  on.  According 
to  Hillebrecht,  it  costs 
$55,000  to  become  a  partner 
and  $25, 000  to  become  a  user 
of  ABN’s  buying  service. 
(Partners,  unlike  users,  can 
use  ABN’s  design  and  imple¬ 
mentation  services  and  vote 
on  ABN’s  policies.) 

“In  most  cases,  members 
get  the  benefits  of  all  the  pub¬ 
licly  offered  tariff  discounts,  ” 
said  Hillebrecht.  “Our  dis¬ 
counts  are  in  addition  to 
them.”  iai» 


phone  hotline  support,  system 
engineering,  and  network 
planning,  design  and  installa¬ 
tion — in  short,  said  Bird, 
“ways  of  maximizing  the  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  the  products  we 
sell.” 

Business- 
land  has  seen 
its  operating 
profit  margin  shrink  from 
more  than  5  percent  to  less 
than  2  percent  over  the  past 
year  as  a  result  of  increasing 
competition  and  price-cutting. 
It  also  lost  its  franchise  to 
sell  Compaq  Corp.  personal 
computers,  and  admitted  that 
sales  of  the  high-priced 
NeXT  workstation — for 


which  it  has  an  exclusive 
sales  arrangement — could 
not  make  up  for  that  loss  of 
volume. 

The  shift  from  retailer  to 
integrator  will  not  mean 

wholesale  per¬ 
sonnel  changes 
because  Busi¬ 
nessland  al¬ 
ready  has  the  talent  it  needs 
in  house.  “We  have  some  very 
competent  people  here,  ”  Bird 
said. 

Some  independent  analysts 
say  the  conversion  from  vol¬ 
ume  seller  to  service  vendor 
will  be  hard  for  Businessland 
to  manage.  “It’s  not  a  bad 
strategy,  but  it  would  require 


mon  carriers 
and  equipment 
vendors,  entic¬ 
ing  them  with 
the  combined 
purchasing  power 
of  its  65  members. 

ABN  members  can 
purchase  or  lease 
equipment  and 
services  from 
such  vendors  as 
Northern  Tele¬ 
com,  MCI,  US  Sprint, 

Rolm,  NEC,  IBM,  Codex, 
Apple. 

Members  include  Time 
Warner,  American  Home 
Products,  Ingersoll-Rand, 

Toys  “R”  Us,  Midlantic  Na¬ 
tional  Bank,  Borg  Warner,  and 
the  First  Church  of  Christ, 
Scientist.  ABN,  which  is 
based  in  Lyndhurst,  N.J.,  is 
administered  by  M&SD  Net¬ 
work  Services  Inc. ,  a  division 
of  Electronic  Data  Systems 
Telecommunications  Services. 

Robert  R.  Hillebrecht, 
president  of  M&SD,  declined 
to  elaborate  on  the  size  of  the 
discounts.  There  are  too 
many  items  offered  through 
ABN,  and  they  vary  too  much 
by  vendor,  to  give  out  an  ac- 


PURCHASING 


REPOSITIONING 


Cl  IOs  looking  for  dis¬ 
counts  on  PBXs, 

_ J  WATS  lines,  voice-mail 

systems,  private  lines  and 
other  telecommunications 
equipment  and  services  can  do 
what  savvy  consumers  do — 
buy  big-ticket  items  through  a 
buyer’s  club.  All  they  need  to 
do  is  join  the  American  Busi¬ 
ness  Network. 

ABN  operates  under  a  sim¬ 
ple  principle:  In  unity  there  is 
leverage.  ABN  negotiates  spe¬ 
cial  discount  rates  with  com- 


From 
Stores 
to  Chores 

leeing  from  falling  prof¬ 
its,  Businessland  Inc.  of 
_  San  Jose,  Calif. ,  has  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  reinvent  it¬ 
self  as  a  “value-added  integra¬ 
tor”  of  business  computer 
systems  by  closing  storefronts 
and  selling  directly  to  its  larg¬ 
est  accounts  out  of  a  branch- 
office  network. 

The  company — which  until 
now  was  an  aggressive  price 
cutter — has  moved  to  limit 
the  bargains  it  offers  custom¬ 
ers.  “We  have  put  a  ceiling  on 
discounts,  ”  said  Beverly  Bird, 
Businessland’s  communica¬ 
tions  manager,  “[and]  our 
commission  structure  has 
been  changed  so  that  the 
more  the  discount  [our  sales¬ 
people]  offer,  the  less  com¬ 
mission  they  make.” 

In  addition,  the  Business- 
land  sales  force  is  being  pres¬ 
sured  to  push  harder  to  gen¬ 
erate  service  and  support 
revenue.  “They  have  got  to 
make  15  percent  of  their  quo¬ 
ta  in  service  and  support,” 
Bird  added.  The  service  offer¬ 
ings  include  training,  tele- 


Consumer  Clout 
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PRESENTING  THE  MANUFACTURING 
MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM  THAT  HAS  SATISFIED 
THE  TOUGHEST  CRITICS  FOR  OVER  15  YEARS. 


We  owe  a  lot  of  our  success  over 
the  years  to  our  toughest  critics. 

The  men  and  women  on  the 
factory  floor. 

Working  closely  with  them,  we’ve 
developed  MANMAN,®  the  most 
comprehensive  set  of  manufacturing 
software  in  the  business.  Its  twenty 
integrated  products  can  control 
every  aspect  of  your  company’s 
operations.  Whether  you’re  a  discrete, 
repetitive,  process  or  contract 
manufacturer. 


It  all  starts  with  MANMAN/ 
MEG™  Which  manages  master 
scheduling,  priorities  and  capacities, 
material  requirements  and  cost 
accounting. 

Then  there’s  MANMAN/ 
REPETITIVE7M  It  optimizes  rate- 
based  scheduling  and  minimizes 
inventory  levels. 

You’ll  receive  faster,  more  prof¬ 
itable  outcomes  with  MANMAN/ 
PROJECTS.™  Its  work  breakdown 
structures  and  Estimate-To-Complete 


calculations  allow  you  to  schedule 
and  control  design,  purchasing  and 
production  activities  from  inception 
through  completion. 

With  MANMAN/TRACKER™ 
you’ll  track  product  lots  through 
all  stages  of  manufacturing. 

For  fast  and  accurate  data  entry, 
add  MANMAN /B ARSCAN™ 

It  replaces  error-prone  keyboard 
data  entry  with  a  simpler  bar 
code  method. 

Add  PLANMAN /MFG™  and  use 
familiar  PC  tools  to  streamline  the 
effort  required  to  create  and  analyze 
production  forecasts. 

Finally,  there’s  MANMAN/ 
DATAPORT ,™  ASK’s  newest  CIM 
product.  Its  DATAPORT  architec¬ 
ture  lets  you  automate  interplant 
inventories  in  a  paperless  manner, 
connect  shop  floor  data  collection 
systems  and  much  more. 

It’s  easy  to  see  why  ASK  software 
is  already  controlling  manufacturing 
at  over  2,400  sites,  for  companies 
big  and  small. 


So  call  us  today  at  1-800-4-FACTORY. 
In  Canada  or  outside  the  U.S.,  call 
1-415-969-4442,  collect. 

Because  we’ve  found  a  way  to 
silence  even  our  toughest  critics. 

We  gave  them  what  they  wanted. 


ASK 

ASK  Computer  Systems  Inc. 

2440  W.  El  CaminoReal,  Mountain  View, 
CA  94039-7640 


ASK  and  MANMAN  arc  registered  trademarks  of 
ASK  Computer  Systems  Inc.  DATAPORT,  MFG,  PLANMAN, 
PROJECTS,  REPETITIVE,  BARSCAN  and  TRACKER  are 
trademarks  of  ASK  Computer  Systems  Inc. 

©  1989  ASK  Computer  Systems  Inc. 


TRENDLINES 


CONFERENCES 


year  2000.  CIOs  were  them¬ 
selves  less  sure  of  their  fu¬ 
ture:  45  percent  of  the  CIOs 
polled  believe  the  role  will  be 
absorbed  into  line  manage¬ 
ment  by  decade’s  end. 

The  study  also  indicated 
that  there  is  relatively  high 
satisfaction  among  top  man¬ 
agement  with  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  corporate  systems. 
Seventy-five  percent  of  CEOs 
believe  systems  deliver  ade¬ 
quate  value,  but  they  are  un¬ 
able  to  say  exactly  why — a 
fact  that  somewhat  clouds  this 
favorable  view. 

The  conference  sessions 
highlighted  the  pervasive  and 
growing  dependence  upon 
systems  in  companies’  day-to- 
day  business  processes.  Jack 
Simpson,  president  of  Mead 
Data  Central  Inc.,  another 
conference  host,  predicted 
that  the  effective  integration 
of  internal  and  external  data 
sources  would  make  possible 
virtually  real-time  decision- 


Career  moves 


Former  Unisys  CIO  Alan  Jones  has  moved  into  a  line  position  with  the 
Blue  Bell,  Pa.,  computer  vendor.  Jones  was  named  vice  president, 
sales,  for  the  Communications  Industry  Systems  Division,  one  of  Unisys's 
five  major  commercial  divisions.  Jones,  who  had  been  with  Sperry  Corp. 
for  12  years  prior  to  the  1986  merger  with  Burroughs  that  created  Uni¬ 
sys,  will  manage  sales  and  service  to  RBOCs  and  independent  telephone 
companies. 

Richard  Kish  has  been  promoted  to  the  position  of  vice  president,  MIS, 
for  Waldenbooks,  the  bookstore  chain  based  in  Stamford,  Conn.  Prior  to 
his  omotion,  Kish  was  Waldenbooks’  senior  director  for  corporate  sys¬ 
tem:  n  his  new  post,  Kish  will  report  to  CFO  Hank  Fisher  and  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  directing  the  design  and  development  of  distribution,  tele¬ 
ordering,  merchandising  and  financial  systems. 


making — a  goal  that 
places  high  burdens  on 
CIOs  as  the  guarantors 
of  data  quality,  security 
and  accessibility. 

A  panel  chaired  by 
Lane  and  taking  off  from 
the  Booz  Allen  research 
findings  found  itself 
wrestling  with  stubborn 
problems.  Joseph  Nash, 
CIO  of  Cadbury 
Schweppes  Inc.,  put  the  cen¬ 
tralize/decentralize  dilemma  in 
a  nutshell  when  he  asked  what 
level  of  control  over  global 
business  units  assures  “cohe¬ 
sive  business  processes”  while 
also  preserving  operational 
decision-making  autonomy. 
Henry  Pfendt,  director  of  cor¬ 
porate  IS  and  IT  services  at 
Eastman  Kodak  Co. ,  called 
for  a  re-engineering  of  the  “IS 
value  chain”  to  emphasize 
what  is  truly  critical  to  the 
goals  of  the  company. 
DuWayne  Peterson,  executive 
vice  president  of  operations/ 
systems  &  telecommunica¬ 
tions  at  Merrill  Lynch  &  Co. , 
said  that  CIO  leadership  is 
critical.  “You  have  to  become 
a  part  of  top  management  so 
that  you  are  making  decisions 
on  the  IT  investment,  ”  he 
said.  Charles  Darnell,  senior 
VP  and  general  manager  of 
the  electronics  and  IS  group 
at  Lithonia  Lighting,  echoed 
Peterson’s  call  for  CIO 
access  to  the  top,  saying 
that  an  effective  partnership 
between  the  CIO  and  CEO 
produces  an  “explosion”  of 
opportunity.  ■■ 


Correction 


The  name  of  one  of  the  authors 
of  an  Insights  column  in  the 
January  issue  (“The  Compleat 
EIS”)  was  inadvertently  omitted. 
Robert  L.  Konrad,  a  senior  execu¬ 
tive  consultant  with  the  Executive 
Insights  Group,  of  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa., 
should  have  been  given  the  credit 
along  with  Dudley  Cooke.  CIO  re¬ 
grets  this  oversight. 


Slogans  Are  Out, 
Execution  is  In 


DUWAYNE 
PETERSON  (top, 
left)  and  HENRY 
PFENDT  were 
among  the  speak¬ 
ers  at  CIO’s  first 
conference.  Atten¬ 
dees  got  inspira¬ 
tion  at  the  plenary 
sessions  and 
networked  during 
breaks. 


apparent  change  from  the 
1987  study  is  that  the  CIO 
concept  has  now  been  accept¬ 
ed  and  internalized  by  a  large 
number  of  chief  executives, 
fully  72  percent  of  whom  say 
they  believe  the  CIO  will  be  a 
key  player  on  the  scene  in  the 


eterans  of  the  IS  con¬ 
ference  circuit  have  of- 
_  ten  used  such  gather¬ 
ings  to  test  the  prevailing  wind 
for  its  idea  content.  CIO’s 
well-attended  inaugural  con¬ 
ference  on  “Information  Strat¬ 
egies  and  the  Bottom  Line,” 
held  last  month  in  Laguna  Ni¬ 
guel,  Calif.,  and  co-sponsored 
by  AMR  International,  con¬ 
tained  the  no-nonsense  mes¬ 
sage  that  the  trend,  as  one 
speaker  put  it,  is  away  from 
strategic  sloganeering  and  to¬ 
ward  execution  and  impact. 

There  was  plenty  of  blunt 
talk  about  deliverables  and 
making  a  competitive  differ¬ 
ence,  and  a  clear  sense  that  it 
is  now  time  for  IS  to  pay  off 
on  its  growing  esteem. 

Studies  of  the  CIO  function 
abound,  and  no  conference  is 
complete  without  some  fresh 
stats.  Raymond  J.  Lane,  who 
heads  the  IS  consulting  prac¬ 
tice  at  Booz  Allen  &  Hamil¬ 
ton,  one  of  the  C/O-AMR 
conference’s  host  organiza¬ 
tions,  presented  some  findings 
from  a  study  of  CEOs  and 
CIOs  that  Booz  Allen  con¬ 
ducts  every  three  years.  One 
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What  started  as  the  Sears® 
private  SNA  data  network  is 
now  one  of  the  largest 
third-party  networks  in  North 
America.  We  work  for  compa¬ 
nies  of  all  sizes,  helping  improve 
the  flow  of  information  between 
their  data  centers  and  remote 
locations,  as  well  as  their  cus¬ 
tomers  and  suppliers. 

By  using  the  Sears 
Communications  Network®, 
you  avoid  capital  investment 
and  the  problems  of  mainte¬ 
nance,  operation  and  staffing 
for  network  management  of 


your  remote  sites.  Many 
customers  use  our  network 
service  in  addition  to  private 
facilities  that  are  already  up 
and  running. 

Not  only  can  the  Sears 
Communications  Network 
reduce  your  communications 
costs,  but  you’ll  be  able  to  bud¬ 
get  more  accurately  because 
we  bill  on  a  fixed  monthly 
cost-per-site  basis. 

You’ll  also  be  able  to  use  ser¬ 
vices  like  EDI  (Electronic  Data 
Interchange)  to  provide  an 
instant  flow  of  business  infor¬ 


mation  between  your  company 
and  its  trading  partners. 

A  Sears  Communications 
Company®  Account  Executive 
will  be  happy  to  explain  how 
our  SNA  value-added  data  net¬ 
work  can  work  for  you.  Call 
now  for  more  information: 
1-800-255-3443. 


Sears 

communications 

company® 
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regressive  Corp.  leaves 
no  doubt  about  its  atti¬ 
tude  regarding  the  im¬ 
portance  of  information. 

The  Cleveland-based 
insurance  company’s  an¬ 
nual  report  trumpets: 
“We  revere  accurate  data.  We  col¬ 
lect,  analyze  and  make  data  accessi¬ 
ble  because  we  know  it  will  unlock 
opportunities  to  meet  customers’ 
needs  and  we  invest  heavily  in  new 
information  systems.” 

Progressive’s  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  operating  officer, 
Bruce  Marlow,  elaborated:  “The  in¬ 
formation  function  is  not  only  an  es¬ 
sential  part  of  any  successful  insur¬ 
ance  organization,  but  of  any 
insurance  organization  that  intends  to 
survive,  and  the  role  of  information 
systems  gets  bigger  and  bigger.  ” 
Even  outsiders  are  clear  on  the 
company’s  approach:  “Progressive 
worships  at  the  altar  of  information,” 
said  Gerald  Lewinsohn,  first  vice 
president  and  senior  specialist  for  the 
insurance  industry  at  Merrill  Lynch 
&  Co.  in  New  York.  Progressive  is 
widely  regarded  as  one  of  the  insur¬ 
ance  industry’s  best-managed  firms. 
“The  edge  that  they  have  [ — and] 
that  puts  them  in  a  different  class 
[from  their  competitors — ]  is  that 
they  have  always  been  careful  collec¬ 
tors  of  information.” 


Progressive  Corp.’s 
use  of  information 
enables  it  to 
take  on  risks  that 
other  insurers 
won’t  touch 


BY  B.G.  Y OVOVICH 


Progressive’s  long-standing  rever¬ 
ence  for  data  has  emerged  directly 
out  of  business  considerations. 
Founded  in  1937,  the  company  has 
carved  a  niche  for  itself  as  one  of  the 
leading  players  in  the  non-standard 
auto-insurance  market — providing 
coverage  for  drivers  who  have  been 
rejected  or  canceled  by  other  insur¬ 
ers. 

“You  can  write  high-risk  or  low- 
risk  auto  insurance,”  Marlow  ex¬ 
plained.  “A  lot  of  insurance  people 
think  that  if  they  get  the  low-risk 
segment  of  the  market,  they  are  OK. 
But  that  is  not  enough.  The  real 
question  is  whether  you  get  a  fair 
premium  for  the  exposure.  ” 

“There  is  no  bad  risk,  just  a  bad 
rate,  ”  added  Senior  Vice  President  of 
IS  Rex  Wolf.  And  the  effective  use  of 
information  is  crucial  to  making  sure 
that  Progressive  gets  its  rates  right. 

In  fact,  the  secret  to  Progressive’s 
growth  has  been  described  as  a  strat¬ 
egy  of  taking  the  best  of  the  worst 
risks,  charging  the  average  premium 
for  the  worst  risks,  and  making  hand¬ 
some  profits  as  a  result. 

“One  of  the  keys  to  their  success 
is  segmentation  and  the  use  of  vast 
amounts  of  data  to  fully  understand 
the  risk  characteristics  of  their  busi¬ 
ness,”  said  David  Vargo,  assistant 
vice  president  and  insurance-industry 
analyst  with  Duff  &  Phelps  Inc.,  an 
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investment-banking  firm  in  Chicago. 
“They  assume  a  higher  degree  of 
risk  in  the  policies  that  they  are  un¬ 
derwriting,  but  they  are  compensat¬ 
ed  for  them.  ” 

Such  a  strategy  would  never  be 
possible  without  information  technol¬ 
ogy.  “Technology  is  intrinsic  to  the 
nature  of  this  business,”  said  Mar¬ 
low.  “Having  information  about  the 
exposures  [and]  losses  and  the  ability 
to  have  access  to  that  information 
quickly  so  that  we  can  both  price  ac¬ 
cordingly  and  provide  service  is  cru¬ 
cial  to  our  success.” 

It  is  easy  to  find  evidence  of  how 
this  talk  of  commitment  to  informa¬ 
tion  translates  into  action.  Progres¬ 
sive  actually  has  more  workstations 
than  employees  (7,000  terminals  and 


IBM-compatible  PCs  for  just  under 
6,000  employees  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada),  and  the  company  links  its 
corporate  operations  via  an  integrat¬ 
ed  telecommunications  network  of 
voice  mail,  electronic  mail  and  fac¬ 
simile.  Progressive’s  $55  million  an¬ 
nual  IS  budget  represents  a  hefty  4.6 
percent  of  its  revenues.  In  recent 
months,  the  company  has  been  roll¬ 
ing  out  its  largest  IS  project  ever:  in¬ 
stallation  of  a  $28  million  automated 
claims-processing  system  whose  de¬ 
velopment  involved  more  than  200 
people  and  more  than  100,000  per¬ 
son-hours  during  a  two-year  period. 
This  IS  project  has  been  supported 
with  the  most  intensive  training  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  company’s  history  (see 
related  story). 


REX  WOLF  (left)  and  BRUCE  MARLOW:  Success  is  in  setting  the  right  rate  for  the  risk. 


CEO  PETER  LEWIS:  increasing  responsiveness 


Moreover,  as  the  insurance  indus¬ 
try  becomes  increasingly  competitive 
and  the  company  seeks  to  expand 
beyond  its  core  business,  information 
and  the  IS  operation  will,  if  anything, 
play  an  even  more  important  role  in 
Progressive’s  operations. 


Progressive’s  approach  to  insur¬ 
ing  motorcycles  illustrates  the 
way  the  company  turns  infor¬ 
mation  to  competitive  advantage — in 
this  case  helping  Progressive  to  be¬ 
come  the  largest  independent  writer 
of  motorcycle  insurance. 

Without  the  benefit  of  hard  data, 
an  insurance  company  would  likely 
approach  the  motorcycle  market  by 
pricing  its  insurance  according  to  the 
value  of  a  bike,  or  perhaps  by  the 
size  of  the  bike’s  engine:  Yearly  in¬ 
surance  premiums  for  a  bike  with  a 
100-cc  engine  would  cost,  say,  $50;  a 
500-cc  engine  would  cost  $250,  and 
so  on.  “It  sort  of  makes  sense,”  said 
Marlow.  “The  bigger  bikes  cost 
more,  so  the  replacement  cost  is 
higher.  They  go  faster,  so  the  risk  is 
higher.  Unless  you  analyze  the  data, 
you  don’t  really  know.  ” 

The  actual  market  situation,  how¬ 
ever,  is  much  more  complex.  Some 
1,000-cc  motorcycles,  for  example, 
belong  to  “Mom  and  Pop,  who  go  out 
with  them  only  on  weekends,”  Mar¬ 
low  said.  “The  rest  of  the  time,  they 
put  [the  bike]  in  their  garage.  It  sits 
there,  and  it  goes  out  on  the  trail 
only  three  months  out  of  the  year,  as 
compared  with  Hell’s  Angels,  who 
also  are  driving  ...  1,000-cc  bike[s].” 
Progressive’s  success  in  the  mo- 
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He  published  56  books 


5 


saved  his  country  Not  b 


s 


The  ability  to  do  more 
than  one  thing  well  is  often 
the  difference  between 
competence  and  excellence. 

In  the  case  of  Winston 
Churchill,  it  was  the 
difference  between 
excellence  and 
brilliance. 

As  a  war 
correspondent 
he  won  renown 
for  his  courage 


NtMl 


escaping  from  a  Boer  prison  camp  in 
South  Africa  and  crossing  300  miles 
of  enemy  territory.  As  the  Colonial 
Secretary  in  the  20’s,  he  founded 
Jordan,  Iraq,  and  the  Irish  Free  State. 

As  a  historian  he  won 
the  first  Nobel  Prize  for 
Literature  ever  awarded  for 
the  quality  of  the  spoken 
word  as  well  as  the 
written  word. 

As  a  politician  he 
personified  the  will  of  a 
nation,  leading  Britain 
to  her  finest  hour. 
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founded  3  nations,  and 
1  for  an  amateur  painter. 


And  at  his  truest  love — painting — 
his  talent  surprised  the  critics  and  his 
landscapes  were  hung  in 
the  prestigious  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts. 

Yet  it  wasn’t  any  one 
of  those  abilities,  but  all 
of  them  brought  together, 
that  made  Churchill 
the  stuff  of  which  legends 
are  bom. 

And  if  you  understand 
how  that  combination  of 


truly  remarkable  talents  can  lead  to 
excellence,  you’ll  understand  the  vision 
of  BellSouth. 

Individually,  the  companies  of 
BellSouth  are  counted  among  the  best 
in  their  field.  And  when  brought 
together  to  help  you,  they  can  provide 


integrated  solutions  to 
a  surprising  variety  of 
problems. 

Senior  industry 
executives  named  BellSouth  the  most 
admired  telecommunications  company 

in  America  for  the  past 
two  years  in  the  latest 
Fortune  magazine  survey. 
Which  means  if  you’re 
looking  at  your  own 
business  and  personal 
communications  needs, 
the  companies  of 
BellSouth  may  be  just 
the  kind  of  partner 
you’re  looking  for. 

After  all,  when  i  » 

you  can  surround 
a  problem  with 
remarkable 
talent,  successful 
solutions  can’t  be 
far  away. 


BELLSOUTH' 


HERE’S  HOW  THE  COMPANIES  OF 
BELLSOUTH  INTEGRATED  MANY  TALENTS 

TO  HELP  MULTI-LOCATION  BANKS. 

Developed  a  cash  management  service  utilizing 
public  videotext  network  capability. 

Assisted  in  acquisition,  implementation  and 
maintenance  of  advanced  technology  for  retail 
delivery  system  in  branch  locations. 

Integrated  automatic  number  identification 
technology  allowing  customer  access  to  his  data¬ 
base  records  through  bank-based  systems  integration 
software  focused  on  in-bound  telemarketing, 
customer  service  and  technical  support 

Offered  1.544  megabit  data  transport  between 
large  banking  centers  and  headquarters  mainframe 
for  cost  effective  reliable  data  communications. 


IONS 


ADVERTISING  SERVICES 


EVERYTHING  YOU  EXPECT  FROM  A  LEADER™ 
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rogressive  worships 
at  the  altar  of 
information.  The  edge 
that  they  have — and 
that  puts  them  in  a 
different  class  from 
their  competitors — is 
that  they  have  always 
been  careful  collectors 
of  information  ” 

— Gerald  Lewinsohn 


the  low-risk  business,  Progressive 
was  able  to  capture  that  market  seg¬ 
ment.  Competitors  were  put  in  the 
position  of  losing  money  on  their 
1,000-cc  accounts  overall  or  having 
to  raise  their  rates  and  thus  lose  even 
more  business.  Eventually,  anyone 
hoping  to  stay  in  the  large-motorcy¬ 
cle  market  would  have  to  try  to  emu¬ 
late  Progressive’s  segmentation 
strategy. 

This  approach  has  significant  impli¬ 
cations  for  Progressive’s  IS  oper¬ 
ations,  and  it  places  especially  great 
emphasis  on  flexibility.  “Once  the  re¬ 
sponsible  line  managers  have  the  in¬ 
tuition  to  identify  the  data  element  as 
something  that  they  want  to  collect,  ” 
said  Marlow,  “then  you  have  to  have 
a  data  system”  to  collect  and  process 
that  data. 

“You  learn  that  you  cannot  hard- 
code  all  these  things,”  added  Senior 


torcycle  market  depended  on  finding 
a  way  to  distinguish  between  “Mom 
and  Pop”  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
1,000-cc  bike  owners,  and  the  key  to 
doing  that  turned  out  to  be  the  ability 
to  collect  information  about  whether 
the  applicant  kept  the  motorcycle  in  a 
garage  and  was  married. 

“We  collected  that  data  for  some 
period  of  time,”  said  Marlow.  By  tak¬ 
ing  a  traditionally  risky  market — 
1,000-cc  motorcycles — resegmenting 
it  into  low-risk/high-risk,  and  being 
able  to  charge  significantly  less  for 


Vice  President  of  IS  Wolf,  who  makes 
extensive  use  of  data  dictionaries  and 
other  database-management  tools  to 
devise  systems  that  will  support  Pro¬ 
gressive’s  segmentation  strategies. 
“What  is  fundamental  is  for  us  to  cre¬ 
ate  the  infrastructure  and  environ¬ 
ment,  and  then  to  let  people  play  in 
that  sandbox,  ”  said  Wolf.  IS  supports 
and  works  with  users  and  suggests 
ideas,  “but  the  nature  of  our  decen¬ 
tralized  operation  is  such  that  you  ex¬ 
pect  [the  users]  to  be  taking  the  ini¬ 
tiative,  to  always  be  trying  new 


Claim 

Jumping 

Faster  action  means 
better  service,  lower  costs 

ur  claims  function  was  almost 
I  Bat  the  quill  pen  stage — all 
Vf  hand-written  policy  files  and 
virtually  no  automation — and  in  less 
than  six  months,  we  have  converted 
it  from  being  paper-based  to  being 
fully  electronic-based,”  said  Bruce 
Marlow,  executive  vice  president 
and  chief  operating  officer  at  the 
Progressive  Corp.  insurance  com¬ 
pany.  “The  new  claims-processing 
system  is  going  to  have  an  astound¬ 
ing  impact  on  our  business.” 

The  new  system  replaces  the  pa¬ 
per-oriented  approach  that  handled 
an  average  of  more  than  1,250 
claims  a  day  via  hard-copy  files, 
hand-written  documentation  and  nu¬ 
merous  forms.  Now  when  a  loss  is 
reported,  the  pertinent  information 
is  entered  directly  into  the  system. 
Claims  representatives  are  able  to 
immediately  access  customer  files, 
review  claim  status,  and  answer 


ideas.  We  try  to  create  an  environ¬ 
ment  that  facilitates  that.  ” 

The  constant  change  that  charac¬ 
terizes  this  highly  competitive  indus¬ 
try  further  accentuates  the  need  for 
flexibility.  Though  Progressive’s  ap¬ 
proach  to  motorcycle  insurance  pro¬ 
vided  the  company  with  a  significant 
marketplace  advantage  for  a  while, 
its  competitors  eventually  came  to 
follow  Progressive’s  lead.  “If  your 
principal  competition  uses  the  same 
rating  factors  that  you  use,”  said 
Marlow,  “it  compromises  your  com¬ 
petitive  advantage.  ...  It  is  a  con¬ 
stant  struggle  to  see  who  gets  stuck 
with  a  mispriced  segment  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

“These  things  never  stay  the 
same,  and  anyone  who  thinks  that  he 
is  going  to  build  a  monument  and 
thinks  that  it  is  going  to  stay  in  place 
is  going  to  have  a  very  unpleasant 
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MARLOW:  instant  adjustment 


questions  quickly  and  accurately. 

One  important  change  will  be  a 
greatly  enhanced  ability  to  provide 
24-hour-a-day  claims  service.  For 
example,  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  an 
adjuster  will  be  able  to  verify  that 
someone  has  coverage,  and  to  elec¬ 
tronically  transfer  files  for  immedi¬ 
ate  and  complete  information  re¬ 
garding  the  customer  and  the  claim. 
“We  can  begin  to  adjust  the  claim 
...  as  soon  as  the  person  calls  us, 
which  we  hope  is  right  after  the  in¬ 
cident  occurs,”  Marlow  said. 

The  increased  speed  will  benefit 
Progressive  in  at  least  two  ways, 
according  to  Marlow.  For  one  thing, 
“the  online,  real-time  handling  of 


the  claim  costs  us  less,”  he  said.  “In 
a  service  business,  if  you  do  it  as 
the  event  occurs,  it  costs  less  than 
if  you  inventory  it.  Inventory  man¬ 
agement  increases  the  costs  be¬ 
cause  you  have  to  manage  the  work- 
in-process.  You  also  have  the 
problem  that  the  information  in  the 
stacks  is  aging.  ...  If  you  do  it 
faster,  it  is  a  much  simpler  process, 
and  we  find  that  our  business  units 
that  process  [claims]  in  two  days 
cost  less  to  operate.  ” 

A  second  benefit  has  the  poten¬ 
tial  for  an  even  higher  payback. 
“The  nature  of  accidents  is  that  the 
sooner  you  can  get  to  the  scene 
.  .  .  and  work  with  the  injured  par¬ 
ties  and  start  solving  their  prob¬ 
lems,  the  happier  that  everyone  will 
be,  and  the  faster  and  better  the 
settlement  will  be  on  the  claim.” 

The  faster  the  response,  said 
Marlow,  the  more  likely  claimants 
are  to  settle  for  less  money.  “It  is 
not  because  you  are  talking  these 
people  into  a  settlement  they  won’t 
take;  it  is  because  they  got  better 
value.  From  our  point  of  view,  it  is 
a  huge  win-win.  You  get  happier 
customers,  you  get  positive  market 
reaction,  and  you  get  phenomenally 
better  business  results  from  it.” 

— B.G.  Yovovich 


life.  The  tide  keeps  coming  in,  and 
the  water  keeps  lapping  up  around 
you.” 

Internal  developments  at  the  com¬ 
pany  have  presented  their  own  chal¬ 
lenges  for  IS.  For  example,  Progres¬ 
sive  has  been  implementing  a  major 
organizational  shift  toward  decen¬ 
tralization  and  moving  from  a  prod¬ 
uct-management  structure  with 
countrywide  managers  for  various 
products  to  a  decentralized  divisional 
structure  with  state-oriented  operat¬ 
ing  divisions. 

According  to  Progressive  CEO  Pe¬ 
ter  Lewis,  “Our  objectives  for  the  re¬ 
organization  are  to  move  more  func¬ 
tions  closer  to  customers,  match 
individual  strengths  to  business 
needs  and  .  .  .  provide  for  manage¬ 
ment  development.  ” 

In  particular,  the  decentralization 
effort  makes  sense  because  “insur¬ 


ance  is  not  a  countrywide  business,” 
said  Marlow.  “It  is  a  state-by-state 
business,  with  different  laws  and  reg¬ 
ulations  in  each  state.  Our  division 
president  in  Florida  is  totally  respon¬ 
sible  for  Progressive  business  in  Flor¬ 
ida.  The  claims  function,  the  policy- 
services  function,  the  pricing  function 
and  the  sales  function  all  report  to 
that  person,  and  it  has  given  us,  as 
an  organization,  a  much  more  holistic 
view  of  the  business.  ” 

The  change  in  organizational  struc¬ 
ture  has  had  major  implications  for 
Progressive’s  IS  operations,  especial¬ 
ly  accentuating  the  need  to  integrate 
the  various  systems  within  a  specific 
division.  For  example,  several  major 
system  enhancements  were  intro¬ 
duced  in  recent  years  to  improve 
Progressive’s  capability  to  match  dif¬ 
ferent  policies  to  one  customer  and 
to  track  the  company’s  ongoing  rela- 


echnology  is 
intrinsic  to  the  nature 
of  the  insurance 
business.  Having 
information  about  the 
exposures  and  losses 
and  the  ability  to  have 
access  to  that 
information  quickly  so 
that  we  can  both  price 
accordingly  and 
provide  service  is 
crucial  to  our  success 

— Bruce  Marlow 


tionship  with  that  customer,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  transaction.  The  biggest 
problem  has  been  the  lack  of  “com¬ 
mon  data  definitions,”  said  Wolf.  “If 
you  represent  a  name  20  different 
ways  in  20  different  systems,  it 
doesn’t  matter  what  the  underlying 
technology  is;  they  don’t  match.  ”  For 
instance,  a  person’s  name  might  be 
represented  by  a  first  initial  and  last 
name  on  one  policy  and  be  fully 
spelled  out  on  another.  It  might  even 
be  misspelled.  “Data  integrity  wasn’t 
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important”  when  the  system  was  de¬ 
veloped.  Such  inconsistencies  perme¬ 
ated  the  organization’s  files.  “Even 
social-security  numbers  and  taxpayer 
IDs  are  not  standardized — some¬ 
times  they  have  dashes,  sometimes 
not.” 

One  important  step  the  company 
has  taken  has  been  to  standardize  the 
way  certain  kinds  of  data  will  be  rep¬ 
resented.  “We  have  made  the  com¬ 
mitment  to  go  through  all  of  that — 
redefine  the  data,  redesign  the  sys¬ 
tems  and  fields,  ”  said  Wolf.  “We  have 
standardized  on  a  little  over  a  hun¬ 
dred  data  items:  This  is  the  way  an 
identifier  will  look.  If  you  have  an  ad¬ 
dress,  this  is  the  way  it  will  look.  If 
you  are  going  to  express  a  premium, 
this  is  the  way  it  will  look.  ’  ” 

Development  of  the  standard  data 
definitions  took  nearly  two  years  to 
hammer  out.  “All  the  new  systems 
we  build  will  incorporate  those  stan¬ 
dards,”  said  Wolf.  He  added,  howev¬ 
er,  that  “the  company  is  still  trying  to 
decide  what  to  do  about  the  old  sys- 


WOLF:  The  IS  infra¬ 
structure  should  “let 
people  play  in  the 
sandbox” — in  which 
there  is  room  for  plen¬ 
ty  of  new  sand,  now 
that  Progressive  is  ex¬ 
panding  into  commer¬ 
cial  trucking  insur¬ 
ance. 


terns.  How  do  you  convert  them? 
When  do  you  convert  them?  Do  you 
convert  them  [at  all]?” 

IS  must  also  be  able  to  “provide 
access  to  all  information  within  two 
seconds  from  anywhere  in  the  coun¬ 
try  for  anyone  who  needs  it,  and  our 
challenge  is  to  figure  out  how  we  can 
share  our  data  across  all  the  markets 
and  all  the  people  in  our  company.” 

At  the  same  time  that  the  IS  oper¬ 
ations  have  been  called  upon  to  ad¬ 
just  to  the  new  decentralized  organi¬ 
zational  structure,  they  also  have 


been  asked  to  play  an  important  role 
in  Progressive’s  strategy  to  expand 
from  its  core  business  of  non-stan¬ 
dard  auto  insurance  into  the  commer¬ 
cial  trucking  insurance  business. 

“Information  systems  are  impor¬ 
tant  [to  this  venture]  because  this  is 
an  area  in  which  we  have  new  types 
of  vehicles,”  said  Marlow.  “So  we 
have  a  major  challenge  to  start  col¬ 
lecting  the  basic  kind  of  information 
we  need  to  run  the  business  well.” 

In  fact,  information  systems  are 
slated  to  play  a  much  more  central 


role  in  Progressive’s  dealings  with 
the  commercial  trucking  market, 
which  will  be  more  dependent  on 
providing  safety-related  services 
rather  than  just  handling  the  tradi¬ 
tional  risk-sharing  aspects  of  insur¬ 
ance  coverage. 

These  commercial  trucking  compa¬ 
nies,  Marlow  explained,  are  usually 
large  enough  financially  that  “they 
don’t  need  an  insurance  company, 
[because]  except  for  large  catastro¬ 
phes,  they  can]  bear  the  risks  them¬ 
selves.  What  they  do  not  have  is  the 
capacity  to  understand  the  accident 
mechanisms  that  are  at  work.  .  .  . 
They  don’t  have  the  capacity  to  de¬ 
velop  the  specialized  knowledge  it 
takes  to  properly  handle  a  claimant, 
and  they  can’t  produce  a  network  of 
180  offices  countrywide  to  service 
the  claim  as  it  happens.” 

Progressive  expects  to  use  the 
knowledge  it  gains  from  its  informa¬ 
tion  systems  to  profile  accident  pat¬ 
terns.  It  will  use  these  patterns  to 
help  customers  develop  programs 
that  will  lower  their  accident  rates. 
“With  large  truck  fleets,  you  are  al¬ 
ways  trying  to  determine  the  primary 
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PHOTO  ABOVE  BY  JACK  VAN  ANTWERP;  PHOTO  LEFT  BY  TED  HOROWITZ/STOCKMARKET 


Thanks  to  a  software  problem  in  inventory  control, 
the  line  is  temporarily  on  hold. 


This  manufacturer’s  inventory  control  system  is  flawed; 
but  a  two-year  software  backlog  has  blocked  the  writing 
of  a  better  program.  If  you  want  timely  software  develop¬ 
ment  at  your  company  call  KnowledgeWare.  We’re  the 
leader  in  Computer  Aided  Software  Engineering  (CASE) 
tools  and  technologies.  And  our  close  relationship  with 
IBM  makes  our  tools  a  natural  choice  of  IBM  users. 


Call  1-800-338-4130  (in  Georgia  call  404-231-8575). 
KnowledgeWare,  Inc.,  3340  Peachtree  Road  N.E.,  Atlanta, 
GA  30326. 


The  World's  Most  Comprehensive  CASE  Tool  Set™ 


causes  for  loss,”  Marlow  explained. 
“Is  it  the  nature  of  the  drivers  that 
they  have?  Is  it  their  hiring  practices? 
Is  it  the  routes  that  they  travel?  Is  it 
a  problem  with  the  way  that  the 
trucks  are  equipped?” 

Marlow  sees  this  type  of  partner¬ 
ship  relationship  as  an  important 
trend  in  the  insurance  industry  in  the 
1990s.  In  anticipation  of  this  trend, 
Progressive  built  “a  customer  infor¬ 
mation  base  that  allows  .  .  .  large 
customers  to  get  direct  access  [to]  all 
their  policy  claims  information,”  said 
Marlow. 


lhe  nature  of  our 
decentralized  operation 
is  such  that  you  expect 
[the  users]  to  be  taking 
the  initiative ,  to 
always  be  trying  new 
ideas.  We  try  to  create 
an  environment  that 
facilitates  that  ” 

— Rex  Wolf 

So  far,  Progressive’s  venture  into 
commercial  trucking  insurance  has 
shown  mixed  results.  As  Duff  & 
Phelps’  Vargo  observed,  “The  com¬ 
mercial  trucking  business  is  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  personal  auto,  and  the 
jury  is  still  out  as  to  whether  the 
skills  [Progressive  has]  developed  in 
one  market  will  translate  into  the 
other  market.” 

Another  responsibility  that  falls  to 
Progressive’s  IS  group  is  the 
task  of  tracking  those  emerging 
technologies  that  are  likely  to  play  an 
increasingly  important  role  in  the 
company’s  operations  and  “to  identify 
opportunities  and  suggest  pilot  pro¬ 
grams,”  said  Wolf. 

For  example,  Progressive  is  cur¬ 
rently  looking  at  the  use  of  radio-fre¬ 
quency  modems  that  make  it  possible 


TECHNICAL  PROFILE 


Progressive  Corp.  of  Cleveland  is  one  of 
the  leading  players  in  the  non-standard 
auto-insurance  market — providing  cover¬ 
age  for  drivers  who  have  been  rejected  or 
canceled  by  other  insurers.  Founded  in 
1965,  it  has  38  operating  subsidiaries 
and  two  mutual  insurance  company  affili¬ 
ates.  Of  300  property/casualty  insurance 
company  groups.  Progressive  ranks  37th 
in  size. 

Large  and  Mid-Range  Systems:  Progres¬ 
sive  uses  IBM  (3090-600E  and  3090- 
600S)  mainframes  and  IBM  AS/400,  IBM 
9370  and  IBM  Series/1  minicomputers. 
Users  are  located  in  214  remote  offices 
and  access  data  through  7,000  worksta¬ 
tions  (terminals  and  IBM-compatible 
PCs). 

End-User  Systems:  The  company  has  ap¬ 
proximately  1,700  IBM  and  IBM-compat¬ 
ible  PCs,  40  Macintosh  PCs,  and  over 
200  laptops  with  dial-up  capability. 
Software:  Mainframe  operating  system 
software  consists  of  MVS/ESA  (with 
DOS/VSE  on  the  IBM  9370  distributive 
processors).  OMEGAMON  is  used  to 
monitor  the  MVS  system. 

Database  software  consists  of  IBM’s 
DB2  1.2  and  Computer  Associates’ 


for  a  laptop  computer  to  tie  into  a 
Motorola-supplied  telecommunica¬ 
tions  network  without  access  to  a 
phone  line.  This  would  make  it  possi¬ 
ble  “for  a  claims  adjuster  at  the  scene 
of  an  accident  to  access  the  main¬ 
frame,”  Wolf  said. 

They  are  also  studying  ways  in 
which  the  company  might  use  ex¬ 
pert-system  and  artificial-intelligence 
technologies.  “Expert  systems  rep¬ 
resent  a  classic  opportunity  for  us,” 
said  Marlow.  “We  have  a  mass  of  or¬ 
ganizational  knowledge  about  particu¬ 
lar  problems — for  example,  what  to 
do  with  an  injured  person  [or]  how  to 
solve  a  particular  customer  prob¬ 
lem.” 

So  far,  said  Wolf,  the  company  has 
used  expert  systems  on  their  help 
desk  (a  “relatively  mundane  but  .  .  . 
logical  first  step”)  and  in  the  trans¬ 
portation  area  to  provide  advice 
about  what  to  do  for  accidents  involv¬ 
ing  spills  of  hazardous  chemicals. 
This  particular  application  is  a  classic 
use  of  expert-system  technology,  he 
said,  involving  information  that  is 


IDMS/R  running  in  a  multiplatform  envi¬ 
ronment. 

Online  software  includes  CICS  1.7 
(Customer  Information  Control  System) 
and  SHADOW  from  Pilot  Executive  Soft¬ 
ware.  Over  4,100  users  access 
V  M/PROFS  for  electronic  mail.  The  ma¬ 
jor  development  tool  is  TSO/E. 

Fourth-generation  languages  include 
FOCUS  from  Information  Builders  Inc., 
SAS  from  SAS  Institute  Inc.  and  RAMIS 
from  On-Line  Software  Inc. 

Networking:  Progressive’s  nationwide 
voice-and-data-integrated  backbone  net¬ 
work  consists  of  T1  and  fractional  T1  and 
links  189  Progressive  and  27  non-Pro- 
gressive  sites.  A  substantial  point-to- 
point  and  multipoint  high-speed  analog 
network  is  hubbed  off  of  the  backbone. 
The  network  uses  IBM  SNA  with  Netview, 
3745,  3725  and  3174  cluster  controllers, 
NetSpy,  and  Racal-Milgo’s  Communica¬ 
tion  Management  System.  The  voice  ter¬ 
minates  in  ROLM  CBXs,  most  of  which 
provide  voice  mail  (PhoneMail)  capabili¬ 
ty- 

The  LAN  is  IBM  Token  Ring  with  mi¬ 
gration  plans  to  OS/2  Extended  Edition. 
Evolution  to  fixed-disk-drive  interface  is 
anticipated,  with  optical  imaging  and 
storage  being  the  prime  driver.  Primary 
LAN  applications  will  be  PS/2-based. 


“highly  technical  [and]  time-sensi¬ 
tive.  ” 

Progressive  has  decided  to  bypass 
the  use  of  imaging  technology,  at 
least  for  now.  “The  usefulness  of 
imaging  depends  somewhat  on  the  in¬ 
dustry,”  said  Wolf.  “It  is  less  useful 
when  you  have  all  kinds  of  informa¬ 
tion  that  can’t  be  scanned,  ”  as  might 
be  the  case  on  an  insurance  claim 
form.  “At  this  point,  we  have  decided 
to  try  a  different  approach  and  to  fo¬ 
cus  on  getting  the  data  electronically 
at  the  source.” 

Even  more  important  than  new 
technologies,  however,  is  the  change 
in  “the  orientation  of  the  people  that 
we  have  running  the  business,”  said 
Marlow.  “People  are  thinking  more 
broadly  now.  They  are  seeing  oppor¬ 
tunities  that  we  never  saw  before — 
simple  things  like  how  we  bill  cus¬ 
tomers  and  how  we  interact  with  our 
agents — that  we  think  have  enor¬ 
mous  .  .  .  potential  for  us.  ”  Eisi 


B.G.  Yowvich  is  a  freelance  writer 
based  in  Evanston,  III. 
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“Todays  application 
backlog  is  such 
a  nightmare,  it’ll  take 
more  resources 
to  fix  it  than 

even  IBM  has!’ 

-a  software  developer 

)i  i’rc v  right? 

-IBM 


Announcing  AD/Cycle: 

The  first  fully 
integrated,  total  SAA, 
start-to-frnish 
working  environment 

for  creating 
and  maintaining 
applications. 

From  IBM. 

And  friends: 

BACHMAN  Information  Systems,  Inc. 
Index  Technology  Corporation 
IvnowledgtAYare,  Inc. 


The  Right  Tools. 

A  D/Cycle  has  too  many  tools  to 

J  j 

describe  them  all,  but  here  are  some 
highlights. 

Along  with  products  from  IBM, 
key  elements  of  A  D/Cycle  are  coming 
from  BACHMAN  Information 
Systems,  Inc.,  Index  technology 
Corporation  and  KnowledgeWare,  Inc" 

Each  is  a  leader  in  CASE  technol¬ 
ogy,  with  products  that  reduce  years  to 
months,  and  months  to  days. 

Their  sets  of  tools  will  combine  en¬ 
terprise  modeling,  validation  of  models, 
data  structure  analysis  and  more,  all 
using  the  graphical  interface  of  SAA. 


All  AD/Cycle products  uill  haw  the  easy-to- 
use,  SAA  graphical  interface. 

Response  to  AD/Cycle,  from  both 
vendors  and  users,  has  been  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  positive.  Clearly,  it  represents  the 
future  of  application  development. 

So  for  you,  the  question  isn’t  if,  but 
when.  And  when  is  now.  To  get  started 
with  AD/Cycle, _ _  _ 

Markr ting  Repre¬ 
sentative  today. 


If  ith  AD/Cycle,  planners  and  programmers 
can  speak  the  same  language. 


The  Right  Idea. 

To  begin  with,  AD/Cycle  is  a 
framework  that  gives  the  entire  devel¬ 
opment  cycle  something  it  never  had 


With  computers  humming  along 
at  100  million  instructions  a  second,  it 
seems  insane,  but  it’s  true: 

Programmers  are  averaging  about 
10  lines  of  code  a  day  and  applications 
are  backed  up  2  to  3  years. 

Worse,  applications  now  take  so 
long  to  create,  they  can  be  obsolete 


before:  a  consistent  set  of  standards. 
Within  it,  all  phases  of  the  process 
(see  diagram)  can  be  coordinated. 

It’s  an  arsenal  of  tools,  too:  CASE 
tools  for  planning,  analysis  and  design, 
a  variety  of  3rd-generation  languages, 
application  generators,  knowledge 
based  systems,  testing  and  mainte- 


Cross  Life  Cycle 


Planning  J  Analysis/Design  I  Production  J  Building/Testing 


Maintenance 


lit  i 


Languages 


Enterprise  Modeling 


Generators 


lest /Main  tain 


Analysis/Design 


Knowledge  Based  Systems 


•lication  Development  Platform 


Repository 

■ 


In  addition,  new  releases  of  IBM 
Cross  System  Product  (our  application 
generator)  will  run  on  both  OS/2  ”  EE 
workstations  and  hosts,  through  CSP, 
many  AD/Cycle  tools  can  build  appli¬ 
cations  for  all  SAA  systems:  OS/2, 
OS/400™  VM  and  MVS. 

And  because  AD/Cvcle  is  an 

j 

open  architecture,  many  other 
software  vendors  are  creating 
development  tools  that  will 
integrate  with  it,  taking 
full  advantage  of  IBM’s 
repository  manager. 


Right  Now. 


AD/Cycle  uill  integrate  all  phases  of  application  development. 


before  they’re  finished.  And  when  they 
are  finished,  they  require  so  much 
maintenance,  many  programmers 
don’t  have  time  to  write  anything  new. 

It’s  a  bigger  problem  than  IBM,  or 
anyone  else,  can  handle  alone.  So  our 
solution,  AD/Cycle,  teams  IBM  with 
some  special  IBM  business  partners. 

And  because  you  can’t  wait,  many 
AD/Cycle  products  are  available  now. 

But  before  getting  into  who's 
offering  what,  let’s  look  at  what 
AD/Cycle  is,  and  why  it  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  solution  for  the  90s. 


nance  tools,  plus  cross  life-cycle 
tools  that  tie  everything  together. 

And,  because  a  real  obstacle  to 
getting  applications  done  right  is 
getting  people  to  communicate, 
AD/Cycle  also  offers  a  repository  for 
sharing  information:  details  about 
a  company’s  structure  and  methods, 
expressed  in  a  uniform  way  to  keep 
executives  and  programmers  on  the 
same  wavelength. 

Thanks  to  SAAT,M  these  pieces  not 
only  will  fit  together  but  can  produce 
code  for  multiple  IBM  operating 
systems.  And  you  can  use  as  many, 
or  few,  AD/Cycle  tools  as  you  need. 


To  help  you  get 
going  with  AD/Cycle, 
IBM’s  Systems  Integration 
Division  is  joining  forces 
with  leading  service  compa¬ 
nies.  CAP  Gemini  America, 
Computer  Power  Group,  Computer 
Task  Group  and  GE  Consulting  will  be 
working  with  us  to  assist  you  in  plan¬ 
ning,  training  and  implementation. 

OS/2  EE  versions  of  AD/Cycle 
tools  will  arrive  through  1990,  but  you 
don’t  have  to  wait  to  get  started.  Many 
tools  are  available  now,  and  with 
excellent  track  records. 
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COVER  STORY 


Sure,  image  technology  can  eliminate 
file  cabinets.  But  advocates  believe  that, 
used  properly,  it  will  also 
transform  the  nature 
and  flow  of  work  itself. 


11  her  working  life,  Mau¬ 
reen  Phillips’  world  had 
been  bounded  by  paper. 

Sheets  of  it  covered  the 
desks  in  her  office;  stacks 
obscured  their  horizons. 

Now,  the  paper  is  largely  gone, 
swept  away  by  a  computerized  imag¬ 
ing  system,  and  even  the  staunchest 
technophobes  on  her  staff  have  wel¬ 
comed  the  revolution. 

“Once  they’d  seen  it  in  action,  ”  recalled  Phillips,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  investment  and  pension  sales  at  John  Hancock  Finan¬ 
cial  Services  in  Boston,  “they’d  go  ‘God,  life  is  so  much  easi¬ 
er.’  ” 

Deborah  Ward’s  experience  in  the  hazard-insurance  depart¬ 
ment  of  Banc  One  Mortgage  Corp.  in  Indianapolis  was  similar. 
“My  worst  skeptic  is  now  the  most  solid  convert,  ”  Ward  said. 
“It  made  her  job  a  lot  easier.” 

Likewise,  said  Gail  Barnett,  office  services  manager  at  the 
_  Chicago  office  of  Continental  In¬ 
surance  Co.,  “People  are  a  heck 
of  a  lot  happier  .  .  .  [and]  morale 
.  .  .  has  improved  immensely” 
since  an  imaging  system  was  in¬ 
stalled.  Of  the  clerical  workers 
at  pre-imaging  Continental,  Bar- 


RALPH  ALPER:  scratching  the  surface. 
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Today's  world  contains  a  variety  of  computers,  peripherals,  networking  equipment,  and  software.  Unfortunately, 
systems  can't  grow  together  by  themselves.  In  computing  and  communications,  you  need  compatibility.  You  need 
a  Gandalf  Hybrid  Network. 

Gandalf  Hybrid  Networks  integrate  your  existing  computing  resources  into  a  single,  cohesive,  cost-effective, 
t  ransparent  system . 

All  of  your  information  can  now  be  distributed  to  those  who  need  and  are  authorized  to  use  it,  regardless  of 
vendor  or  communications  protocol.  Result:  system  compatibility,  lower  costs,  less  frustration. 

With  a  Gandalf  Hybrid  Network,  you  can  extend  your  existing  divestment  in  computers,  increase  the 
productivity  of  your  people,  and  take  advantage  of  tomorrow's  technologies  and  standards. 

Find  out  how  Gandalf  can  make  compatibility  a  reality  in  your  networking  environment.  Call  Gandalf,  first 
in  Hybrid  Networks:  1-800-GANDALF 


Cum, hr.  613-723-6500.  UK:  0344  860272,  Europe:  31  20  867611,  France:  .33  1  4760  0032,  Australia:  61  2  4375977 

*  • 
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ANNETTE  HAWK:  Faster  drug  approvals  bring  more  bucks  to  the  bottom  line. 


tompames  are 
finding  that  their 
imaging  outlays  pay 
unforeseen  dividends , 
and  that  their  initial 
applications  often 
don't  even  begin  to 
exploit  the  systems' 
latent  power . 


nett  said,  “I  can’t  see  how  they  ever 
came  to  work  every  day.  ” 

Just  as  gunpowder,  which  was  in¬ 
vented  by  the  ancient  Chinese  for 
fireworks,  ultimately  transformed 
hunting  and  warfare  beyond  recogni¬ 
tion,  electronic  image  storage  and  re¬ 
trieval  has  become  far  more  than  a 
mere  semiconductor-controlled  file 
cabinet.  The  typical  imaging  system 
includes  scanners,  laser  printers,  and 
high-capacity  optical-disk  data  stor¬ 
age  devices,  all  managed  by  a  micro- 
or  minicomputer  running  specialized 
document  and  work-management 
software.  It  be  may  comparatively 
costly,  but  companies  that  invest  in 
the  technology  are  finding  that  their 
outlays  pay  unforeseen  dividends, 
and  that  their  initial  applications  often 


don’t  even  begin  to  exploit  the  sys¬ 
tems’  latent  power.  Document  access 
times  are  cut  from  hours  or  days  to 
minutes  or  seconds,  staffing  needs 
have  been  reduced,  expensive  stor¬ 
age  space  has  been  compressed,  and 
perhaps  most  importantly,  organiza¬ 
tional  effectiveness  has  improved 
enormously. 

“We  have  reduced  our  mispayment 
rate  almost  to  zero,”  compared  to  a 
departmentwide  average  mispayment 
rate  of  “around  3  percent,”  said 
Mary  Leyland,  deputy  director  of  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  and  educa¬ 
tion  service  in  the  federal  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Veterans  Affairs  in  Washing¬ 
ton. 

Two  years  ago,  the  department 
began  using  an  imaging  system  put 
together  by  American  Management 
Systems  Inc.  (AMS),  an  Arlington, 


Legal  Tender 

Despite  the  absence  of  a 
clear  track  record, 
electronic  duplicates  of 
paper  documents  ought 
to  pass  muster  in  most 
jurisdictions 

Paper  is  so  fundamental  to  the 
legal  process  that  red  tape — 
the  universal  encumbrance — 
was  originally  the  substance  that 
bound  legal  documents.  That  tradi¬ 
tion  has  led  some  lawyers  to  coun¬ 
sel  against  adopting  imaging  for  the 
storage  of  important  documents, 
since  some  courts  have  not  explicit¬ 
ly  embraced  the  technology,  and 
the  value  of  images  as  evidence 
might  be  questioned. 

Experts  in  the  field,  however,  ar¬ 
gue  that  most  of  those  fears  are  un¬ 
founded;  most  states’  (and  the  fed¬ 
eral  courts’)  rules  of  evidence  allow 
computer  imaging  documents  to  be 
used  in  legal  proceedings. 
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Va.,  consulting  firm  and  imaging  sys¬ 
tems  integrator,  to  support  a  new 
educational-benefits  program.  Veter¬ 
ans’  requests  for  benefits  and  their 
supporting  documents  are  handled  by 
the  system,  which  also  includes  word 
processing  and  financial  software  for 
letter-  and  check-writing. 

“The  net  effect  of  [this  integrated 
system]  is  that  we  dramatically  im¬ 
proved  our  service  to  vets,”  Leyland 
said.  “Now  we  can  respond  in  real 
time  to  a  veteran’s  inquiry.  It  used  to 
take  three  days.” 

At  a  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp. 
unit  in  St.  Louis,  executives  allowed 
their  corporate  IS  group  to  talk  them 
out  of  simply  storing  old  accounts- 
payable  records  on  microfilm.  In¬ 
stead,  they  purchased  a  Wang  Labo¬ 
ratories  Inc.  imaging  system,  using  it 
first  to  record  all  incoming  forms  and 


invoices,  then  to  move  the  informa¬ 
tion  through  the  approval  and  pay¬ 
ment  process.  Their  accounts-pay- 
able  department  was  transformed 
almost  beyond  recognition. 

“They  are  handling  three  times  the 
volume  they  were  doing  before  they 
put  in  the  system,”  said  Steven  Elliot 
of  Andersen  Consulting,  who  direct¬ 
ed  the  installation  for  Wang.  “They 
consolidated  two  other  divisions  in 
there.” 

“It  worked  out  really  well,”  said 
Ralph  Alper,  a  principal  senior  spe¬ 
cialist  at  McDonnell  Douglas  Aero¬ 
space  Information  Services  in  Cy¬ 
press,  Calif.  “We  also  realized  that 
we,  as  a  company,  are  just  barely 
scratching  the  surface.” 

Officials  at  John  Hancock’s  financial 
services  unit  had  a  similar  experience 
after  they  installed  a  FileNet  Corp. 


“A  computer-generated  duplicate 
would  be  just  as  admissible  as  the 
original,”  said  Joseph  P.  Zammit,  a 
partner  in  the  New  York  law  firm  of 
Fulbright  Jaworski  &  Reavis 
McGrath,  who  specializes  in  comput¬ 
er  litigation. 

“It’s  just  a  question  of  authentica¬ 
tion,”  agreed  Steven  Bauer,  a  Boston 
attorney  who  teaches  computer  law 
at  Boston  University  Law  School. 

And  just  in  case  there  are  lingering 
doubts,  “.  .  .  you  can  always  save 
the  paper  after  you  scan  it,  ”  suggest¬ 
ed  A1  Tauber,  market  development 
director  for  a  division  of  Citicorp  In¬ 
formation  Resources,  and  a  long-time 
imaging  partisan. 

“Nobody  really  has  an  active  con¬ 
cern  on  legal  admissibility  except 
those  who  are  interested  in  resisting 
the  technology,”  he  added. 

Outside  the  courtroom,  govern¬ 
ment  regulators  seem  to  be  moving 
to  embrace  the  technology.  Defense 
department  auditors,  for  example, 
accept  an  electronic  imaging  system 
installed  at  a  McDonnell  Douglas 
Corp.  office  in  St.  Louis  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  more  traditional  paper 
trail. 

“We  thought  it  would  be  kind  of  a 


tough  sell,  but  they  related  to  it,” 
said  Steve  Elliot,  an  official  with  An¬ 
dersen  Consulting,  the  firm  that  in¬ 
stalled  the  Wang  imaging  system  at 
McDonnell  Douglas.  “The  issue  is  al¬ 
ways  ‘Do  you  have  the  right  con¬ 
trols?  Is  it  well  managed?’  If  the  an¬ 
swer  is  yes,  then  it’s  never  an  issue,” 
said  Elliot. 

Continental  Airlines  Inc.,  which 
uses  a  Kodak  imaging  system  to  ar¬ 
chive  its  aircraft  maintenance  rec¬ 
ords,  learned  the  same  lesson  from 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  when 
the  FAA  audited  Continental’s  oper¬ 
ations  last  year.  “The  individual 
[FAA]  inspectors  love  it;  they  think 
it’s  the  right  approach,”  said  Greg 
Young,  director  of  aircraft  records 
for  the  Houston-based  carrier. 

Currently,  maintenance  documents 
are  scanned  into  the  system,  then 
stored  off-site  indefinitely.  But  Young 
has  asked  for  FAA  approval  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  paper  after  it  is  scanned. 
Regulators  have  yet  to  make  a  final 
decision,  Young  said,  but  “.  .  .  we’ve 
gotten  support  from  the  regional 
FAA  office  on  down.  ” 

Young  also  predicted  that  doubters 
would  be  silenced,  and  that  imaged 
evidence  would  some  day  be  as  corn- 


system  to  manage  payments  to  annu¬ 
ity  and  pension  beneficiaries. 

“It  has  been  more  effective  than 
we  thought  it  would  be;  it  exceeded 
whatever  expectations  we  had,”  said 
Hancock’s  Phillips. 

Other  users  report  unexpectedly 
large  savings  in  personnel  or  over¬ 
head  costs  after  they  installed  elec¬ 
tronic  document  handling  systems. 

At  the  Continental  Insurance  Co. 
office  in  Chicago,  for  example,  25  file 
cabinets  that  took  up  $50,000  per 
year  worth  of  floor  space  were  dis¬ 
posed  of  when  Gail  Barnett  had  one 
of  Eastman  Kodak  Co.’s  microcom¬ 
puter-based  systems  installed  to  file, 
store  and  retrieve  claims  documents. 

“We  expected  the  system  ...  to 
pay  for  itself  in  five  years,”  Barnett 
said.  “It  paid  for  itself  in  about  15 
months. 


GREG  YOUNG:  Imaging  will  fly. 


monplace  as  paper  is  today.  “The 
technology  is  going  to  overwhelm  the 
legal  process.  It’s  moving  so  fast  that 
I  don’t  think  anybody  can  stop  it.  ” 

— P.  Konstadt 
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Call  For 

Directory 

Assistance 

The  next  time  your  corporate  buying 
team  needs  assistance  with  a  purchasing  deci¬ 
sion,  make  sure  you  have  the  INFOMART  Direc¬ 
tory  handy.  This  free  60  page  directory  is  your 
guide  to  everything  INFOMART  offers. 

When  you  visit  INFOMART,  you  can  see 
and  evaluate  the  latest  in  computer  hardware, 
software,  telecommunications,  networking, 
consulting  and  training,  all  in  a  single  conve¬ 
nient  location.  And  you  can  use  our  directory  to 
preview  the  more  than  90  companies  waiting  to 
meet  your  technology  needs. 

Call  for  your  free  INFOMART  Directory 
today  and  ask  how  our  exclusive  Executive 
Briefing  Service  can  assist  you  even  further  by 
coordinating  and  expediting  your  entire  visit  to 
INFOMART. 

INFQMART 

Where  the  leaders  in  automation 
share  their  knowledge  with  you. 

1-800-232-KK2 

INFOMART.  1950  Stemmons  Freeway,  Dallas,  Texas  75207 

INFOMART  is  a  registered  servicemark  of  IFM  Partnership. 
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Ihe  customer- 
satisfaction  dividend  of 
being  able  to  summon 
information  quickly  is 
incalculable.  Fast 
access  gives  customers 
the  sense  that  the 
company  is  “on  the 
ball  .  .  .  and  leaves 
the  impression  that  you 
care .  The  longer  you 
keep  them  on  hold ,  the 
more  they  feel  you  are 
incompetent  ” 

— Deborah  Ward 

“One  [of  our]  claims-accounting 
departments  doesn’t  exist  anymore,” 
its  work  now  being  done  by  the  auto¬ 
mated  unit,  she  added. 

“We  could  almost  show  a  pretax 
profit  with  the  head  count  savings,” 
said  John  Pentangelo  Jr.,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  revenue  and  accounting  ser¬ 
vices  for  North  American  Van  Lines 
Inc.  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Pentangelo  bought  a  FileNet  sys¬ 
tem  to  take  care  of  customer  billing. 
He  estimated  that  he  was  able  to  trim 
the  clerical  staff  by  20  percent  be¬ 
cause  of  the  reduced  paper  handling, 
and  he  expects  more  savings  as  the 
company  learns  how  to  exploit  the 
power  of  the  system  better. 

Users  also  report  that  the  power 
inherent  in  their  systems  has  made  it 
possible  for  them  to  do  things  that 
were  previously  impossible  or  even 
unimaginable.  “It’s  opened  up  a  lot  of 
new  doors,  things  that  would  never 
cross  minds  to  do  before,”  said  Con¬ 
tinental’s  Barnett.  As  an  example, 
Barnett  cited  the  case  of  an  under¬ 
writer  who  wanted  to  see  all  the 
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claims  larger  than  $50,000  that  were 
filed  against  a  certain  client  during 
1987 — information  often  so  embed¬ 
ded  in  paper  files  that  it  is  inaccessi¬ 
ble,  but  which,  if  available,  could  be 
of  tremendous  value  for  policy  rating 
and  risk  management. 

With  the  imaging  system,  it  took 
one  person  “eight  to  nine  minutes”  to 
get  the  information  to  the  underwrit¬ 
er’s  desk,  Barnett  said.  “Before,  it 
would  have  probably  taken  four 


MAUREEN  PHILLIPS:  results  with  imaging  that  exceeded  original  expectations 


clerks  a  month  to  go  through  each 
account.  ” 

To  information  systems  managers 
used  to  protecting  equipment  from 
disaster  with  temperature  and  hu¬ 
midity  controls,  electrical  surge  sup¬ 
pressors  and  exotic  chemical  fire  ex¬ 
tinguishers,  thoughts  of  actually 
aiding  other  company  departments  in 
post-trauma  recovery  may  seem  far¬ 
fetched.  But  electronic  imaging  has 
made  prophylactic  duplication  rou- 


I  'NIX  is  a  registered  trademark  of  AT&T  in  the  U.S.  A.  and  other  countries.  MS-DOS  is  a  U.S.  registered  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  ©  1989  Hewlett-Packard  Company  NSS9005 


OfficeVision  has  a  few  limitations. 
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IBM  promises  to  simplify  business 
computing  dramatically  with  its  new 
OfficeVision  systems.  But  if  you  follow 
that  vision,  you  may  not  be  as  prepared 
for  the  future  as  you  think. 

Hewlett-Packard  has  a  better  way. 

The  HP  NewWave  Office  system.  It  gives 
you  all  the  functionality  IBM  OfficeVision 
claims  to  give  you.  And  much  more. 

Through  our  unique  object- based  tech¬ 
nology,  HP  NewWave  Office  lets  all  of  your 
information  resources  work  together. 
And  gives  users  a  consistent  interface 
across  mainframes,  minis,  workstations, 
and  PCs.  It  also  integrates  information 
from  all  your  applications,  regardless  of 
the  vendor.  Something  IBM  OfficeVision 
can’t  deliver. 

HP  NewWave  Office  system  integrates  all 
your  existing  MS-DOS*  applications.  IBM 
OfficeVision  doesn’t.  So,  which  system 
better  protects  your  investment  in  DOS 
PCs  and  software? 

HP  NewWave  Office  gives  you  industry- 
standard  networking  and  lets  you  coexist 
with  IBM.  It  runs  on  HP3000  systems, 
HP’s  UNIX*  system  based  computers,  and 
the  industry-standard  OS/2  operating 
system.  IBM  OfficeVision  runs  only  on 
IBM’s  proprietary  OS/2  Extended  Edition, 
OS/400,  MVS,  or  VM.  So,  which  system 
gives  you  more  flexibility  for  the  future? 

To  date,  sixty  companies  are  writing  soft¬ 
ware  for  HP  NewWave  Office.  According 
to  IBM’s  advertising,  eight  are  writing 
applications  for  IBM  OfficeVision.  So, 
which  system  gives  your  people  a  greater 
selection  of  software? 

Beyond  all  this,  HP  NewWave  Office  sys¬ 
tem  gives  your  users  the  extraordinary  new 
“agents”  capability.  Like  a  computerized 
staff,  “agents”  can  learn  to  handle  a  wide 
range  of  sophisticated  computing  tasks, 
such  as  compiling  and  distributing  sales 
forecasts.  IBM  OfficeVision  has  nothing 
comparable.  So,  which  system  is  actually 
more  visionary?  To  find  out,  call  1-800- 
752-0900,  Ext.  116P. 

There  is  a  better  way 
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Making  Do  With  Less 

Not  everyone  wants  or  needs  image  technology. 

That’s  why  microfilm  systems  are 

still  big  sellers.  Then,  too,  there’s  always 

eliminating  paper  completely .  .  . 

Many  organizations  remain  unconvinced  about  the  intrinsic  benefits  of 
electronic  document  image  storage — or  at  least  of  the  advantages  to 
be  gained  by  a  major  investment  in  the  technology  at  this  time. 
Imaging  alternatives  like  microfilm  may  require  smaller  outlays  up  front, 
or  lower  operating  and  maintenance  costs  down  the  road.  They  may  also 
solve  a  given  business  problem  more  precisely  and  demand  less  user  atten¬ 
tion  than  imaging  for  system  design  and  installation. 

Traditional  microfilm  market  leaders  Eastman  Kodak  Co. ,  of  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  and  3M,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  also  sell  electronic  imaging  equipment, 
but  both  acknowledge  that  their  film  systems  still  outsell  their  imaging 
products — at  3M  “substantially,”  and  at  Kodak  by  a  unit  ratio  of  “two  to 
one,”  according  to  official  company  sources  (although  the  dollar  value  is 
equal  for  both  types  of  systems). 

One  user  who  has  decided  against  electronic  imaging  for  a  current  need 
is  Joanne  Neal,  manager  of  the  underwriting  administration  department  for 
Motorists  Mutual  Insurance  Co.  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 

“We  needed  to  do  something  with  our  records  retention,”  Neal  said  of 
the  firm’s  decision  to  purchase  a  computer-supported  microfilm  storage 
and  retrieval  system  from  Kodak.  Neal  had  considered  electronic  imaging 
and  optical-disk  storage  systems,  but  was  deterred  by  a  lack  of  off-the- 
shelf  products  suitable  for  her  department’s  particular  needs.  “We  were 
not  in  the  position  to  offer  a  lot  of  research  and  development  monies  to 
optical  disk,”  she  said. 

In  contrast,  the  Kodak  microfilm  system  records  and  indexes  every  doc¬ 
ument  as  it  comes  in,  allowing  a  user  to  later  locate  the  filmed  image  and 
generate  a  photocopy  readily.  That  hardcopy  can  be  physically  carried  or 
sent  by  facsimile  to  any  user  that  needs  it  “within  a  four-hour  period,” 
Neal  said,  fast  enough  for  the  company’s  archival  needs. 

Selecting  a  similar  system  for  similar  reasons,  Fred  Curley,  manager  of 
administrative  services  for  the  Service  Federal  Credit  Union  in  Ports¬ 
mouth,  N.H.,  said  that  “optical  disk  was  just  too  expensive.  .  .  .  The  scan¬ 
ning  process  was  just  way  too  slow  for  us  to  use”  for  the  large  volume  of 
credit  and  account  applications,  transaction  records  and  other  vital  paper 
that  the  credit  union  needed  to  deal  with.  Instead,  Curley  purchased  a 
microfilm  system  that  produces  dual  negatives,  one  for  use  in-house,  the 
other  for  secure  off-site  storage. 

If  microforms  are  the  more  traditional,  lower-technology  alternative  to 
imaging,  then  constructing  an  entire  process  to  rely  on  E-mail  and  EDI — 
abandoning  paper  entirely — is  the  more  radical  option. 

“Get  the  paper  out  of  the  loop  entirely,”  suggested  Wick  Keating,  vice 
president  at  American  Management  Systems  Inc.,  a  consulting  firm  and 
systems  integrator  in  Arlington,  Va.  That  could  work  particularly  well  for 
an  internal  process  like  personnel,  Keating  said,  “because  most  of  that 
stuff  originates  on  computer  anyway.  ”  In  addition,  in  at  least  one  accounts- 
payable  operation  he  studied,  “having  suppliers  bill  electronically  was  defi¬ 
nitely  more  cost  effective”  than  moving  their  paper  invoices  through  the 
bill-paying  process  as  images.  — P.  Konstadt 


tine,  according  to  Donald  Reisse, 
first  vice  president  of  commercial 
lending  services  at  Exchange  Nation¬ 
al  Bank  of  Chicago. 

“When  paper  burned,  that  was  it,  ” 
he  said.  “Now,  we’ve  got  backup 
copies  held  off-site,”  duplicate  disks 
made  periodically — and  at  nominal 
cost — by  the  imaging  computer  sys¬ 
tem. 

“It’s  a  capability  that  never  existed 
before,”  he  said. 

Some  veteran  imaging  users  have 
found  that  the  technology  allowed 
them  to  change  their  basic  mode  of 
operation.  “We’re  not  making  as 
many  copies  of  things  as  we  used 
to,”  said  Annette  Hawk,  manager  of 
office  automation  systems  for 
SmithKline  Beecham  Animal  Health 
in  West  Chester,  Pa.  Hawk’s  unit  of 
the  multinational  drug  company  uses 
its  Wang  imaging  system  to  assemble 
and  prepare  license  applications  for 
new  veterinary  medications. 

“We  used  to  make  two  to  three 


Imaging ,  much  more 
than  most  other  data- 
processing  systems , 
really  does  generate 
more  fundamental 
changes  in  the 
organization.  One  of 
the  lessons  that  people 
have  learned  is  that 
the  real  benefits  come 
from  thinking  about 
how  to  redo  the 
business  process ,  rather 
than  simply 
automating  it.” 

— Wick  Keating 
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copies  of  everything;  now  we  are  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  copies  that  we  had  in  the 
cabinets.  We’ve  already  eliminated  a 
lot  of  paper  out  of  here,”  Hawk  said. 

Regulatory  approval  for  new  drugs 
can  take  as  long  as  8  to  10  years, 
much  of  that  time  used  to  assemble 
applications  and  supporting  docu¬ 
ments  for  the  federal  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  and  to  shift  those 
files  back  and  forth  between  the  drug 
manufacturer  and  FDA  reviewers  in 
Washington.  A  SmithKline  Beecham 
manager’s  ability  to  locate  any  one  of 
a  thousand  or  more  pages  quickly  can 
give  the  company  a  priceless  advan¬ 
tage,  Hawk  said. 

“[T]hey  don’t  have  to  go  into  the 
archives  to  dig  up  the  information, 
they  sit  at  a  computer  and  pick  out 
the  documents  they  want.”  That,  in 
turn,  can  earn  SmithKline  Beecham 
its  drug  licenses  much  more  quickly, 
allowing  the  company  to  get  its  prod¬ 
ucts  to  market  faster,  which  means 
“.  .  .  more  dollars  on  the  back  end,” 
or  bottom  line,  Hawk  said. 

A  business’s  customers  can  expe¬ 
rience  the  power  of  imaging  technol¬ 
ogy  even  if  they  never  have  any  di¬ 
rect  contact  with  the  application. 
That,  in  fact,  was  the  chief  reason 
Banc  One’s  Ward  opted  for  imaging 
rather  than  less  expensive  microfilm 
document  storage  of  her  depart¬ 
ment’s  customer-service  records. 

“In  the  past,  it  would  take  any¬ 
where  from  five  to  seven  minutes  to 
find  a  file  folder  .  .  .  now  it  takes  less 
than  30  seconds,”  she  said.  That  kind 
of  speed  gives  the  customer  the 
sense  that  the  company  is  “on  the 
ball  .  .  .  and  leaves  the  impression 
with  the  customer  that  you  care. 

“The  longer  you  keep  them  on 
hold,  ”  she  continued,  “the  more  they 
feel  you  are  incompetent.  ” 

With  only  1,300  or  so  comput¬ 
erized  image-storage-and-re- 
trieval  systems  installed  in 
the  United  States  by  the  end  of  1989, 
according  to  market  researchers  at 
BIS  CAP  International  in  Norwell, 
Mass. ,  imaging  technology  hasn’t 
emptied  more  than  a  tiny  fraction  of 
the  nation’s  corporate  file  rooms.  But 
BIS  CAP’s  prognosticators  expect 
the  number  of  imaging  systems  to 


double  in  1990,  and  almost  double 
again  each  year,  at  least  through 
1993.  That  growing  commitment  of 
users  to  the  technology  has  led  some 
experts  and  veteran  users  to  caution 
that  exploitation  of  imaging  calls  for 
more  than  just  the  purchase  of  a 
black  box  and  some  software. 

“You  have  to  take  a  serious  look  at 
the  work  and  restructure  it  in  a 
meaningful  way,”  said  Steve  Elliot  of 
Andersen  Consulting.  “You  really  do 
have  to  get  in  there  and  understand 
.  .  .  why  the  documents  flow  the  way 
they  do.  ”  Unless  you  do  that,  said  El¬ 
liot,  you’ll  merely  have  “a  very  ex¬ 
pensive  microfilm  replacement.” 

“Imaging,  much  more  than  most 
other  data-processing  systems,  really 
does  generate  more  fundamental 
changes  in  the  organization,”  said 
Wick  Keating,  a  vice  president  of 
AMS.  “One  of  the  lessons  that  peo¬ 
ple  have  learned,”  he  continued,  “is 
that  the  real  benefits  come  from 
thinking  about  how  to  redo  the  busi¬ 
ness  process  rather  than  simply  auto¬ 
mating  it.  ” 


According  to  Elliot,  as  much  as 
half  of  the  improvement  that  firms 
see  when  they  install  imaging  comes 
from  redesigning  the  work  process. 
“But  the  technology  itself  is  the  en¬ 
abler  for  a  lot  of  changes  that  can’t  be 
done  otherwise,”  he  added. 

A  vivid  example  of  this  occurred  at 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs, 
as  long-time  claims  workers  encoun¬ 
tered  electronic  document  files  for 
the  first  time.  “The  cultural  change 
was  dramatic,”  Leyland  said.  “We 
went  from  pencil  and  paper  to  every¬ 
thing  on  a  screen.  ” 

Claims  workers,  she  said,  tradi¬ 
tionally  had  the  veteran’s  complete 
file  on  their  desks  when  they  dealt 
with  his  or  her  case,  but  the  planning 
for  the  installation  of  the  imaging  sys¬ 
tem  allowed  them  to  see  that  they 
needed  only  a  handful  of  documents 
from  the  recent  past  to  solve  virtually 
all  problems,  not  the  entire  dossier. 
“It  was  a  Teddy  bear,  a  security 
blanket,”  Leyland  said.  “It  [the  dos¬ 
sier]  was  there,  but  they  didn’t  need 
it.  But  nobody  could  have  convinced 
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The  results  of  the  1989  Datapro  Survey 
of  Mainframe  Computer  Users  are  in, 
and  once  again,  Amdahl  has  swept  the 
field,  earning  the  highest  ratings  in  19 
of  25  performance  categories. 

•  Amdahl  ranked  first  in  “overall 
customer  satisfaction”  for  the  second 
year  running. 

•  Amdahl  ranked  first  in  mainframe 
reliability,  maintenance,  service  and 
technical  support. 

•  Amdahl  was  the  only  company  to 
notch  a  perfect  score — 100%  — when 


mainframe  users  were  asked  if  their 
system  met  all  of  their  expectations. 

•  Amdahl  was  also  the  only  company  to 
score  a  perfect  100%  when  users  were 
asked  if  they’d  recommend  their  sys¬ 
tem  to  a  fellow  user. 

So  if  you’re  not  running  Amdahl  main¬ 
frames  in  your  data  centers,  you’re 
running  with  a  runner-up. 

Or  an  also-ran. 

Amdahl  Corporation 
1250  East  Arques  Avenue 
Sunnyvale,  CA  94088-5470 


With  annual  sales  of  more  than  $2 
billion,  Amdahl  designs,  develops 
and  manufactures  large-scale,  bigb- 
performance  computer  and  commu¬ 
nications  systems  and  disk  storage 
products  for  corporations,  govern¬ 
ments,  universities  and  research 
foundations  throughout  the  world. 

amdahl 

The  choice  of  the  world’s  most 
discriminating  mainframe  users. 


them  of  that  until  they  had  the  infor¬ 
mation  available  on  the  system.  ” 
McDonnell  Douglas’s  Alper  said 
that  process  of  change  is  also  under¬ 
way  at  his  company.  “We  are  finding 


Leading  Image 
Processing  Vendors* 

COMPANY/LOCATION 

PRODUCT  NAME 

3M 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Docutron,  Doculink 

Access  Corp. 

Cincinnati 

EDICS 

DISCORP 

Simi  Valley,  Calif. 

Digital  Document 

Image  System 

Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

Rochester,  N.Y 

KIMS 

FileNet  Corp. 

Costa  Mesa,  Calif. 

Document  Image 
Processing  System 

IBM  Corp. 

White  Plains,  N.Y 

Image  Plus 

Image  Business 

Systems  Corp. 

New  York 

ImageSystem 

Imtech  Optical 

Systems  Corp. 

San  Francisco 

FIND 

LaserData  Inc. 

Tyngsboro,  Mass. 

LaserView 

Litton  Integrated 
Automation 

Alameda,  Calif. 

Docuvision 

Recognition  Equipment 
Inc. 

Irving,  Texas 

System  100 

Summit  Software  Corp. 

Atlanta 

Laser  Base 

TAB  Products  Co. 

Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Laser  Optic  Filing 
System 

Unisys  Corp. 

Blue  Bell,  Pa. 

Infolmage 

ViewStar 

Emeryville,  Calif. 

ViewStar  Document 
Image  Processing 
System 

Wang  Laboratories  Inc. 

Lowell,  Mass. 

WHS 

SOURCE:  DELOITTE  &  TOUCHE 

*This  chart  is  an  excerpt  from  Deloitte  &  Touche's 
“Detailed  Research  Document  on  Optical  Disk 
Based  Document  Imaging  Systems,”  which  will 
be  available  through  the  Association  for 
Information  and  Image  Management  in  Silver 
Spring,  Md.,  after  April  I,  1990. 


that  if  we  really  look  at  it,  paper  cuts 
across  a  number  of  departments  and 
functions,”  he  said,  adding  that  if 
work  flow  remains  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  paper,  image  technology 
won’t  work  properly. 

As  an  example  of  a  candidate  for 
consolidation  through  imaging,  Alper 
cited  McDonnell  Douglas’  purchase- 
order  process,  which  currently  in¬ 
volves  “.  .  .  a  half-dozen  functions  at 
three  or  four  different  locations”  that 
would  all  need  access  to  the  same  im¬ 
age  database. 

With  an  imaging  system,  those 
functions  could  be  performed  better 
at  a  single  location  with  a  unified 
staff,  and  the  computerized  organiza¬ 
tion  could  serve  a  larger  number  of 
clients  within  the  corporation. 

The  path  to  change  is  often  ob¬ 
scured  until  after  the  imaging  system 
is  up  and  running,  making  trial  and 
error  an  important  part  of  the  pro¬ 
cess. 

“These  systems  are  so  new  that 
it’s  only  after  you  install  and  start  us¬ 
ing  them  that  you  realize  there  are  so 
many  other  things  you  can  start  do¬ 
ing,  ”  said  Alper.  “There’s  a  lot  of  po¬ 
tential  you  just  can’t  see.  ” 

For  AMS’s  Keating,  that  means 
first-time  buyers  of  imaging  systems 
should  “.  .  .  plan  on  devoting  more 
resources  to  [preparing  for]  the  in¬ 
stallation;  to  working  with  the  users” 
to  exploit  the  system  effectively. 

Image  technology  will  be  more 
useful  for  some  organizations  than 
for  others. 

“A  centralized  organization  with  a 
centralized  paper  flow”  is  how  Jerry 
Thode,  a  Los  Angeles-based  principal 
with  the  consulting  firm  of  Deloitte  & 
Touche,  describes  the  ideal  candidate 
for  imaging.  Said  AMS’s  Keating, 
“They  must  have  a  heavy  volume  of 
paper  and  also  a  lot  of  handling  of  the 
paper,  a  lot  of  moving  it  around,  a  lot 
of  retrieval.  The  more  of  that,  the 
more  imaging  pays  off.  ” 

Thode  and  Keating  both  pointed 
out  that  communications  is  one  of  the 
major  technological  bottlenecks  for 
imaging,  since  the  cost  of  transmit¬ 
ting  a  typescript  page  electronically 
as  an  image  is  about  six  times  higher 


than  the  cost  of  sending  a  similar 
page  in  the  form  of  computer  text. 

“The  technology  isn’t  quite  up  to 
delivering  a  distributed  solution, 
since  it  is  very  expensive  to  move 
those  images  across  distances,” 
Thode  said. 

Although  the  applications  them¬ 
selves  may  be  unique  to  each  busi¬ 
ness’s  circumstances,  those  who  have 
invested  in  imaging  recount  stories 
with  common  themes. 

In  most  cases,  the  proposal  to  im¬ 
plement  imaging  systems  seems  to 

Some  organizations 
will  find  imaging  more 
useful  than  others. 
Best  candidates  are 
centralized 

organizations  in  which 
a  heavy  volume  of 
paper  is  moved  or 
handled  frequently. 


have  originated  with  an  operating 
manager,  the  person  responsible  for 
a  function  where  the  volume  of  paper 
being  handled  had  become  problem¬ 
atic.  In  most  cases,  too,  the  proposal 
was  supported  by  superiors  who 
agreed  that  the  strategic  value  of  im¬ 
age  technology  was  at  least  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  its  financial  benefits. 

Allied  Signal  Aerospace  Co.  ’s  Gar- 
rett  Fluid  Systems  division  in 
Tempe,  Ariz.,  faced  what  has  be¬ 
come  a  typical  scenario  when  they 
bought  their  Wang  Integrated  Imag¬ 
ing  System. 

“We  were  losing  key  documents,” 
reported  Mark  Fosenburg,  an  electri¬ 
cal  test/software  development  engi¬ 
neer  at  Garrett.  “We  had  to  cut  the 
percentage  of  lost  documents  and 
search  time  down  ...  to  remain 
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Northgate 
Slims 
Down! 


Slimmer.  Trimmer.  The  world’s  smallest  386,  standing  not  even 
as  tall  as  America’s  favorite  diet  cola.  Obviously  Northgate  has 
lost  a  few  pounds. 

At  least  in  the  386/20  pictured  above.  But  it  hasn’t  lost  anything  else. 
How  do  we  pack  a  20  MHz  real  386  system  with  a  40  MB  hard  drive 
into  this  space  saving,  smallest  386  ever  introduced? 

We  do  it. 

It  comes  with  a  VGA  monitor  and  all  the  usual  Northgate  guarantees. 

Slim  price  too:  $2,399.00  for  the  entire  system.  Let's  see  the 
competition  match  this. 

Come  to  think  of  it... there  is  no  competition.  This  is  one  of  a 
kind.  A  Northgate  original.  If  you're  thinking  of  slimming  down, 
call  1-800  548  1993,  and  we  ll  tell  you  more  about  it. 

Of  course  we  still  make  the  bigger  386.  It’s  up  to  you. 

Northgate  Computer  Systems:  regular  or  diet. 


NORTHGATE  COMPUTER  SYSTEMS,  INC. 

13705  First  Avenue  North 
Plymouth,  Minnesota  55441-4IOOO 
1-800  548  1993 


diet  Coca-Cola  diet  Coke  and  the  Dynamic  Ribbon  device  are  registered  trademarks  of  The  Coca-Cola  Company 
©1989  FREBERG  LTD  /NORTHGATE  COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  Inc 
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You  are  invited  to  join  America  s 
information  leaders  who  will  present  and 
discuss  how  they  are  developing  Computer  & 
Communications  Strategies  for  Global  Competition. 

May  20-22, 1990  at  The  Infomart  in  Dallas 


In  Dallas,  at  The  Infomart 
(and  the  Anatole  Hotel),  May  20-22 
(Sun.-Tues.),  thirty  of  America’s 
leaders  in  information  systems  & 
technology  will  meet  to  discuss 
their  top  business  priorities. 
Keynote  presentations  will  include: 

•  “Communications  Strategies  & 
Global  Competition”  •  “What  it 
Takes  to  Achieve  ‘Sustainable’ 
Competitive  Advantage” 

•  “Worldwide  Information  Strategy: 
the  U.S.  vs  Japan,  Inc.  vs  the  EEC” 

•  “Calculating  the  ROI  of  the  Big 
IS  Project”  •  “Balancing  Customer 
Service,  Information  Systems  & 
Profitability...Worldwide’  ’ 

•  “Managing  People,  Resources  & 
Technology”  •  “The  CIO  as  a  Key 
VIember  of  the  Top  Management 
Team”  •  “Satellite  Communications 
&  VS  ATS  in  the  1990s” 


’Ian  to  join  us  for  this  important  event. 

Registration  Fees  (Early  Bird): 


Individual  Fee: . $995. 

!  Group  Rate  (3  or  more/co.): . $895  ea. 

Spouse  Registration . $100. 


Three  easy  ways  to  register: 

You  may  register  by  FAX 

FAX  this  form  to  (508)  872-0618  or  (203)  661-8472 

You  may  call  Toll  Free 

PLEASE  CALL  (800)  343-4935.  Ask  for  Lori  Cardarelli 
or  Diane  Martin 

You  may  return  this  form  by  mail 

To:  CIO  MAGAZINE 

492  Old  Conn.  Path,  Framingham,  MA  01701 


Call  1-800-343-4935  to  register  and  for  full  details 


Mail  to:  Registrar  CIO/AMR  Conferences  c/o  CIO  Magazine 

P.O.  Box  9208,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9900 

□  Yes,  please  register  me  for  the  Conference  May  20-22,  1990  in  Dallas. 

□  Send  me  a  full  set  of  conference  materials. 


NAME 

TITLE 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE 

ZIP 

PHONE (  ) 

SIGNATURE 

Make  check  payable  to:  CIO/AMR  Conference 
□  Check  enclosed  □  Bill  Co.  Bill  my  credit  card: 

□  AMEX  □  MC  □  VISA 

Account  No. 

Expires: 
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competitive  in  the  aerospace  indus¬ 
try.” 

The  biggest  hurdle  Fosenburg  had 
to  clear  was  convincing  managers, 
who  .  .  wanted  to  see  tangible  re¬ 
sults  now,”  to  invest  in  imaging  even 
though  the  real  value  only  emerges 
over  time. 

A  similar  hurdle  was  faced  by  Jack- 
lyn  Popiul  at  First  Nationwide  Bank 
of  San  Francisco,  who  recently 
bought  an  electronic  image  storage 
system  from  3M  in  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
“Quite  frankly,  I  did  my  homework,” 
said  Popiul,  a  vice  president  at  the 
bank.  “I  could  prove  that  we  were  go¬ 
ing  to  get  much  faster  customer  ser¬ 
vice  .  .  .  and  get  a  higher-quality 
product.” 

That  approval  process  also  re¬ 
quired  a  persistent  lobbying  cam¬ 
paign.  “If  you  were  standing  still  for 
two  minutes,  I’d  grab  you  and  show 
you  what  [the  image  storage  system] 
would  do  for  your  department,”  she 
said. 

Continental  Insurance’s  Barnett 
also  faced  a  paper  crunch,  but  she 
found  willing  ears  when  she  proposed 
a  technological  solution  to  her  superi¬ 
ors — a  boss  who  “has  an  open  mind” 
and  a  regional  vice  president  who  is 
“technically  venturesome.  ” 

That  put  Barnett’s  Chicago  branch 
office  a  wave  ahead  of  the  corporate 
headquarters  in  New  York.  When 
Barnett  described  her  system  to  a 
New  Jersey-based  colleague,  she  was 
told,  “‘I  can’t  believe  you’re  doing 
this  [when]  we’re  just  setting  up  a 
study  group.’ 

“Since  then,  ”  she  said,  “I’ve  had  at 
least  30  people  here  to  demonstrate 
the  system  [to],  and  the  corporate 
office  is  very  interested.  ...  We 
started  it  as  a  way  to  attack  these  file 
cabinets,  but  it’s  really  turned  into 
something  exciting.  ” 

While  imaging  advocates  have 
to  fight  all  of  the  conventional 
economic  and  technical  argu¬ 
ments  in  their  internal  political  de¬ 
bates,  there  are  also  some  pitfalls 
unique  to  imaging  that  should  be 
avoided,  say  consultants  familiar  with 
the  process. 

Among  the  common  mistakes  are 


STEVE  ELLIOT:  Reorganize  work  flow. 


K^ommon  mistakes 
are  choosing  a  trivial 
function  for  the 
first  test  and  phasing 
in  the  new  system 
too  slowly. 

It  is  also  important 
to  map  out  the 
conversion  process  so 
as  to  avoid 
disrupting  operations . 


choosing  a  trivial  function  for  the  first 
test  of  the  technology;  phasing-in  the 
application  slowly  rather  than  setting 
up  the  new  system  and  switching 
over  all  at  once;  and  not  mapping  out 
the  conversion  process  adequately  to 
avoid  disruptions  to  operations. 

Any  of  these  missteps  can  result  in 
the  failure  of  an  imaging  experiment. 

“It’s  not  a  failure  in  the  sense  that 
the  system  doesn’t  light  up,  ”  said  An¬ 
dersen’s  Elliot,  “but  it  is  a  failure  in 
the  sense  that  it  doesn’t  deliver  busi¬ 
ness  value  that  is  worth  the  time  and 
money.” 

Another  kind  of  trap  lies  hidden 
among  the  financial  arguments.  The 
traditional  terms  of  the  debate — re- 
tum-on-investment  and  payback  peri¬ 
od — don’t  usually  work  for  imaging, 
because  they  cannot  account  for  sub¬ 


jective  improvements.  “Existing  tra¬ 
ditional  measurement  systems  do  not 
award  points  for  strategic  values.” 
said  Thornton  May,  an  imaging  ex¬ 
pert  with  the  consulting  firm  of  Nolan 
Norton  &  Co.,  a  division  of  Peat 
Marwick  Main  &  Co.,  based  in  Lex¬ 
ington,  Mass.  “How  can  you  look  at 
customer  satisfaction  or  employee 
satisfaction  .  .  .  and  say  ‘What  dollar 
value  do  you  place  on  those?’  ” 
Winning  approval  for  the  purchase 
of  an  imaging  system  has  proven  to 
be  just  the  first  hurdle  to  be  cleared. 
End  users  face  potentially  dramatic 
changes  in  their  jobs  and  environ¬ 
ments;  changes  they  must  accept 
willingly  and  wholeheartedly,  not  un¬ 
der  threat,  if  the  installation  is  to  be 
successful. 

T|his  is  not  a  technology  you  can 
dictate  the  use  of,”  cautioned 
May. 

Preinstallation  training  was  almost- 
universally  cited  by  experienced 
imaging  users  as  a  key  element  of 
success.  Perhaps  not  surprisingly, 
employees  already  working  with 
some  kind  of  electronic  information 
system  seemed  to  have  an  easier 
time  accepting  imaging. 

“[Employees]  hate  the  idea  of 
change  .  .  .  they  find  it  hard  to 
adapt,”  said  Donald  Reisse  at  Ex¬ 
change  National  Bank  of  Chicago. 
Reisse  credits  well-laid  groundwork 
with  his  bank’s  success  with  its  Ko¬ 
dak  system.  “It’s  how  you  set  up 
with  the  staff,  how  you  market  the 
thing  to  them  in  the  first  place,”  he 
said. 

At  John  Hancock  Financial  Ser¬ 
vices,  the  real  problem  was  getting 
employees  to  feel  comfortable  with¬ 
out  paper,  according  to  Janet  Dwyer, 
the  FileNet  coordinator. 

One  of  the  supervisors  in  the  de¬ 
partment  Dwyer  was  automating 
asked  that  all  mail  be  routed  through 
her  desk,  a  request  that  Dwyer  felt 
compelled  to  deny.  “The  supervisor 
felt  she  was  losing  control,”  Dwyer 
said,  “  .  .  .  but  after  a  week  of  dis¬ 
cussion  and  explanations  .  .  .  she 
saw  that  you  have  better  control. 

“I  think  time  [to  adjust]  has  a  lot  to 
do  with  it,  ”  Dwyer  said.  Eio] 
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In  the  tidy  world  of  diagrams,  nobody  ever  moves 
to  a  new  office.  Or  changes  jobs.  But  in  the  real 
world,  moves  and  changes  create  telephone 
chaos.  Where  can  you  find  a  phone  system  that 
puts  you  back  in  control?  At  your  local  phone 
company  With  advanced  Digital  Centrex  Service 
provided  from  the  Central  Office,  you  get  to 
control,  assign 
and  service  your 
own  phone  lines. 

Make  your  own 
moves  and 


You  and  Your 
Local  Phone  Companies 


changes.  Right  from  your  own  premises. 

Employees  get  to  keep  the  same  phone  number 
no  matter  where  or  how  often  they  move.  And 
you  get  to  keep  your  sanity  All  thanks  to  the  state-of- 
the-art  5ESS®  Switch  from  AT&T  Network  Systems. 
Need  a  change?  Make  a  move.  Call  your  local 
phone  company 


AT&T 

Network  Systems 


y'\ 


i  i 


Say 

itaint  SOL. 

OK 

IT  AIN’T  Sft 


Consultant  Bruce  Rogow  isn’t  afraid  to 
swim  against  the  tide,  especially 
when  it’s  full  of  you-know-what  .  .  . 

Bruce  J.  Rogow’s  irreverence  for  platitudes  has  given 
him  a  reputation  as  the  kind  of  guy  who  mentions 
that  the  emperor  has  no  clothes  on.  “I  just  have  this 
thing  in  the  back  of  my  mind,”  he  said  in  a  recent  inter¬ 
view.  “It’s  a  bell  that  rings  whenever  everybody  is  saying 
identically  the  same  thing.  Whenever  I  hear  that,  I  say, 
‘Whoa.’  ” 

Rogow,  executive  vice  president  for  worldwide  analytic 
resources  at  the  Gartner  Group  Inc. ,  an  IT  research  firm 
in  Stamford,  Conn. ,  said,  “Whoa,  ”  a  number  of  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  interview.  He  balked  at  mention  of  the  trend  to¬ 
ward  non-technological  CIOs — “Tinkerbells  flitting 
around”  while  their  companies  face  technological  anarchy. 
He  cautioned  that  revamping  a  company’s  information 
systems  on  the  model  of  Mrs.  Fields  Inc.,  Otis  Elevator 
Co.  or  American  Airlines  Inc.  may  be  all  the  rage,  but  it 
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won’t  bring  competitive  advantage. 
Supportive  chief  executives  are  nice, 
he  observed,  but  CIOs  don’t  need 
them.  He  warned  that  aligning  IT 
with  business  strategy  may  be  the 
most  embarrassing  thing  a  CIO  will 
ever  do.  And  while  information  may 
be  a  lot  of  things,  he  said,  it  ain’t 
power. 

Despite  these  iconoclastic  views, 
Rogow  sees  himself  as  more  histori¬ 
an  than  contrarian.  He  predicts  that 
the  trend  toward  end-user  computing 
is  going  to  cause  an  upheaval  in  busi¬ 
ness  technology  on  a  par  with  the 


chaos  that  surrounded  the  advent  of 
IBM’s  System/370.  “I  watched  a 
whole  generation  get  sliced  up  in  the 
early  ’70s,”  he  recalled,  and  CIOs 
who  have  not  learned  from  that  expe¬ 
rience  “are  going  to  get  creamed.  ” 

“I  have  not  been  an  iconoclast  or  a 
contrarian  by  design,”  Rogow  pro¬ 
tested.  Rather,  he  suggested,  his 
views  were  formed  out  of  his  experi¬ 
ences  as  a  consultant.  “Starting  in 
around  1972,  I  was  put  in  a  series  of 
jobs  where  there  was  a  conventional 
wisdom,  and  I  was  exposed  to  a  se¬ 
ries  of  clients  who  were  in  situations 


1  watched  a  whole 
generation  get  sliced 
up  in  the  early  ’ 70s f 
said  Rogow ,  who 
believes  that  CIOs  who 
have  not  learned  from 
that  experience  “are 
going  to  get 
creamed.  .  .  .  Ninety 
percent  of  [ the  IS 
executives  in  1972] 
were  removed  by  1975. 

They  couldn't  deal 
with  the  complexity ” 


where  the  conventional  wisdom 
didn’t  work.  ” 

In  1973,  as  an  employee  at  IBM, 
Rogow  was  attempting  to  acclimate 
customers  to  the  System/370  series 
of  mainframes.  “Now,  this  is  at  a 
point  when  the  conventional  wisdom 
was  that  you  ought  to  be  selling  data¬ 
base  and  data  communications,  and 
putting  in  the  early  competitive  sys¬ 
tems.  Customer  executive  training  at 
IBM  was  presenting  ‘Data  As  a  Cor¬ 
porate  Asset’  and  all  these  wonderful 
things.  But  that  was  missing  the  real 
problem.  You  get  down  to,  ‘Will  it 
work?’  and  the  answer  was,  ‘No.’ 
The  problem  was  [that]  the  complex¬ 
ity  [of  the  370]  overwhelmed  the  sys¬ 
tem-management  process. 

“The  clients  had  virtually  none  of 
the  fundamentals.  They  didn’t  have 
what  we  think  of  as  essential  today: 
problem  recording,  problem  manage¬ 
ment,  change  control,  charts  of  ac¬ 
counts,  accounting  systems  and  gen¬ 
eral  ledgers  for  their  own  IS.  They 
didn’t  have  anything  like  a  chargeout 
system  that  worked.” 
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The  trauma  involved  in  adjusting  to 
the  370  environment  was  extreme. 
According  to  Rogow,  “Ninety  per¬ 
cent  of  [IS  executives  in  1972]  were 
removed  by  1975.  They  couldn’t  deal 
with  the  complexity.” 

So,  while  conventional  wisdom  was 
touting  the  sky  as  the  limit  for  the 
370,  Rogow  was  getting  down  and 
dirty  with  the  next  generation  of  IS 
management,  developing  an  infra¬ 
structure  to  get  them  off  the  ground. 

In  1977  he  joined  the  consulting 
firm  of  Nolan  Norton  &  Co.,  in  Lex¬ 
ington,  Mass.,  which  is  now  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  Peat  Marwick  Main  &  Co.  “I 
had  almost  identically  the  same  cli¬ 
ents  [as  those  that  had  been]  on  the 
leading  edge  at  IBM,  ”  he  recalled. 

“Now  they  wanted  to  know  how 
their  use  of  IT  compared  with  that  of 


their  competitors.”  So  in  1977  to 
1981-’82  I  was  focusing  on  how  [to] 
measure  things  like  user  satisfaction, 
quality  of  systems,  cost  per  transac¬ 
tion — how  does  it  compare?” 

The  conventional  wisdom  began  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  those  is¬ 
sues  at  about  the  time  he  had  fin¬ 
ished  with  them,  Rogow  said.  He  had 
moved  on  to  discussions  about  the 
competitive  use  of  information  tech¬ 
nology  and  the  need  for  a  new  kind  of 
“computer  functional  executive”  for 
the  ’80s. 

“Now,  this  is  crucial:”  he  said, 
“Part  of  the  early  ’80s  message  was 
[that]  you  have  to  move  from  just  be¬ 
ing  a  technology  person  to  being 
more  business-oriented.  Dick  Nolan 
and  I  sketched  [this]  out  in  1980-’81. 

“So  I  hear  some  dingbat  calling  me 


1  here  are  times  you 
don't  want  to  link  your 
computing  and 
business  strategy.  .  .  . 

In  most  companies 
today ,  the  shareholder 
values  and  the  business 
strategies  aren't 
aligned ,  and  that's  a 
very  crucial  thing. 
You've  got  to  align 
those  [first],  and  then 
you  can  align  the  IS.'' 


up  in  1989  saying,  ‘Don’t  you  think 
the  IS  executive  has  to.  .  .  .  ’I  sit 
there  and  say,  ‘Who  is  this  person, 
Rip  Van  Winkle?’  ” 

In  Rogow’s  view,  the  conventional 
wisdom  can  be  maddeningly  trite. 
“There’s  a  set  of  lemmings  at  the 
universities  and  in  the  consulting 
community,”  he  said.  “They  grab 
hold  of  an  issue,  they  commercialize 
[it],  the  client  base  follows,  and  it  be¬ 
comes  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy.” 

This  can  snowball  into  something 
dangerous.  “The  lemming  approach 
causes  a  mentality  of  one-upsman- 
ship,  ”  Rogow  explained.  “So  it’s  like, 
‘I’m  going  to  be  more  business-ori¬ 
ented  than  you  are.  Not  only  am  I 
going  to  be  more  business-oriented; 
I’m  going  to  ignore  technology.  ’  I  had 
some  CIO  tell  me  that  he  is  so  much 
of  a  CIO  and  not  an  IS  person  that  he 
doesn’t  even  own  a  TV;  that  qualifies 
him.  So  I  said,  ‘Well,  whoopie-do  for 
you.’  ” 

Therein  lies  the  evolution  of  an 
iconoclast. 

In  1987,  about  the  time  Rogow 
moved  to  the  Gartner  Group,  the  IT 
plot  thickened.  But  to  appreciate  the 


Information  Is  Power  . . . 

Or  Is  It? 


No.  It’s  not  exactly  chopped  liver,  but  you  need  to 
know  what  to  do  with  it,  and  have  the  clout  to  turn 

knowledge  into  action 

Part  of  our  fascination  with  the  chief  information  officer  in  this  Informa¬ 
tion  Age  can  be  attributed  to  the  conventional  wisdom,  bred  into 
most  of  us,  that  information  is  power.  Well,  it  ain’t  necessarily  so, 
says  Bruce  J.  Rogow,  executive  vice  president  for  worldwide  analytic  re¬ 
sources  at  the  Gartner  Group,  an  IT  research  firm  in  Stamford,  Conn. 

Information  is  .  .  .  information.  Power  is  something  else  again.  “Trans¬ 
actions  for  productivity  relate  to  power,  ”  Rogow  said.  “If  I  can  make  your 
business  unit  more  productive  or  .  .  .  automate  it  and  make  it  more  re¬ 
sponsive  or  ...  do  transactions  for  you,  that’s  the  power  base  that  I  have 
built.  If  I  provide  you  with  information,  I  have  no  warm,  comfy  feeling  that 
that  therefore  has  value  to  you.  I  don’t  think  the  major  problem  in  Ameri¬ 
can  industry  today  is  not  having  enough  information.  It’s  not  having  the 
leadership  and  the  empowerment  to  do  something. 

“We  make  the  assumption  that  if  I  tell  [an  executive]  there’s  a  problem, 
the  executive’s  going  to  be  creative;  he  or  she  is  going  to  know  what  to  do. 
It’s  this  faith  we  have  in  Mama  and  Papa — that  they’re  going  to  know  what 
to  do.  And  I’ve  seen  companies  where  the  people  didn’t  know  what  to  do. 
To  be  honest  with  you,  I  think  most  line  executives  would  tell  you  they  get 
boggled.  They  just  don’t  know  what  to  do  about  it. 

“It’s  very  naive  for  us  in  the  information  industry  to  assume  that  because 
we  produce  data,  that’s  going  to  solve  the  problem.  The  Bible’s  been 
around  for  2,000  years  [and  it  hasn’t]  been  implemented  yet.” 

— K.  Melymuka 
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MANUFACTURING  SOLUTIONS 


OnTlie  Right  Rath 

ToCIM 


Introducing  The  IBM 
CIM  Architecture. 


6 


1— 
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If  you’re  looking  for  a 
direct  route  to  a  more  competi¬ 
tive  operation,  IBM  has  a  timely 
suggestion. 

It’s  called  the  IBM  CIM 
Architecture — the  road  map  for 
a  successful  CIM  implementation. 

Built  around  an  ‘open  systems’ 
design  that  supports  key  industry 
standards,  it  can  actually  accept  and 
manage  a  wide  variety  of  technologies 
and  applications. 

Whether  they’re  IBM.  Or  non-IBM. 

Plus  it  lets  you  start  implementing 
solutions  today  that  will  lead  to  an 
integrated  enterprise,  and  all  the 
advantages  that  go  along  with  it. 

technically  speaking,  this  architec¬ 
ture  is  built  on  our  patented  Systems 
Application  Architecture  (SA  A)  and  our 
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Advanced  Interactive  Executive  (AIX)— 
a  flexible  Unix-based  operating  system. 

These,  together  with  the  IBM  CIM 
Advantage  Family  of  tools  and  tech¬ 
niques,  let  you  manage,  store,  commu¬ 
nicate  and  share  your  information. 
Then  present  it  to  the 


people  who  need  it — including  suppliers 
and  customers. 

When  they  need  it. 

Services  Along  The  Way. 

To  make  your  journey  as  smooth  as 
possible,  you  can  arrange  to  have  a 
team  of  IBM  CIM  specialists  analyze 
your  needs  and  help  implement  the 
right  CIM  solutions  to  fit  those  needs. 
We’ll  even  provide  classes,  conferences 
and  seminars  to  guide  you  through  the 
learning  process. 

For  more  information,  call  an 
IBM  marketing  representative  at 
1  800  IBM-2468,  ext.  208  or  just  send 
us  the  coupon  below. 

Because  we  ll  not  only  point  the 
way  to  a  more  productive  operation. 

We’ll  provide  easy-to-follow 
directions. 


iconoclast  or  a 
contrarian  by  design . 
[But,]  starting  in 
around  1972,  I  was 
put  in  a  series  of  jobs 
where  there  was  a 
conventional  wisdom, 
and  I  was  exposed  to  a 
series  of  clients  who 
were  in  situations 
where  the  conventional 
wisdom  didnt  work  ” 


problems,  he  said,  you  have  to  re¬ 
member  the  early  70s.  “In  the  early 
days  [of  370  architecture],  we  didn't 
know  what  it  was,  we  didn’t  know 
what  the  systems  would  be,  we  didn’t 
know  how  to  manage  them.” 

Since  then,  he  said,  the  IT  envi¬ 
ronment  has  been  evolving  but  rela¬ 
tively  stable:  System/370  architec¬ 
ture,  hierarchical  databases,  ,  and 
networks  under  SNA.  “That  platform 
has  been  constant,  with  a  few  excep¬ 
tions — VAX  from  Digital  [Equipment 
Corp.]  and  maybe  to  some  degree 
the  PC.” 

The  stability  of  technology,  in  fact, 
has  allowed  for  the  rise  of  the  busi¬ 
ness-oriented  CIO — a  CIO  who  is 
woefully  unaware  of  the  demands 
that  could  be  made  upon  him  or  her. 
“When  you’re  the  CIO,  and  you  were 
put  in  place  in  1981  or  ’82  or  ’85  or 


’88,  there’s  a  lot  of  history  there  you 
may  not  know  .  .  .  and  you’ve  had  a 
relatively  stable  [IT]  platform  that’s 
understood  by  people.  You  don’t 
have  the  problems  anymore  of  ‘I 
can’t  make  the  system  work’  or  The 
network  won’t  stay  up’  or  The  ven¬ 
dor  lied  to  me.’  We  don’t  hear  those 
kinds  of  complaints  anymore.  So, 
that  lets  the  CIO  focus  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  side.” 

On  the  other  hand,  Rogow  contin¬ 
ued,  “the  business  platform  has  un¬ 
dergone  a  lot  of  change.  You’ve  seen 
massive  change  in  the  Fortune  500: 
reindustrialization,  demassification, 
all  these  new  terms.  Every  company 
out  there  is  saying,  ‘We  have  to  rein¬ 
vent  ourselves,  ’  and  then  all  the  CIOs 
come  running  over  to  the  business 
side  saying,  ‘Oh  my  gosh,  we  have  to 
get  involved  and  understand  that.’ 
And  they’re  absolutely  right  that  that 
requires  attention.  But  while  they  fo¬ 
cus  their  noses  down  on  the  business 
side,  there  is  about  to  be  a  major 
revolution  [on  the  technology  side] 
unlike  [anything]  we’ve  seen  in  20 
years.  ” 

Beginning  in  about  1987,  Rogow 
said,  vendors,  without  the  knowledge 
or  understanding  of  senior  IT  man¬ 
agement,  decided  to  make  “a  very 
significant  change  in  the  technology 
platform.  The  last  time  this  sucker 
changed  was  1970-71.  Now  the  ven¬ 
dors  are  coming  along  and  saying, 
This  dog  [the  old  technology  plat¬ 
form]  won’t  hunt,’”  and  planning  a 
totally  new  platform  by  about  1992. 
“That  new  platform  is  going  to  have  a 
devastating  effect  on  the  existing  ar¬ 
chitecture,  so  therefore  all  the  rules, 
all  the  paradigms,  everything  you 
think  about  in  terms  of  IT  is  going  to 
change. 

“The  current  architecture  is  main¬ 
frame,  with  terminals  stuck  on  the 
end  or  a  PC  kind  of  stuck  in  as  an 
afterthought;  but  [PCs  are]  not  a 
part  of  the  master  architecture.  The 
master  architecture  is  mainframe, 
glass  house,  big  database. 

“The  new  architecture  starts  with 
the  client  interface  and  works  back¬ 
ward  into  a  client-server  environ¬ 
ment.  Now,  that’s  the  way  people 
want  to  run  their  businesses.  From  a 


technological  standpoint,  if  you  want 
to  demassify  and  push  the  autonomy 
down,  and  you  want  decision-making 
within  the  units,  today’s  technology 
architectures  don’t  accommodate 
that.  They’re  not  built  for  massive 
amounts  of  peer-to-peer  communica¬ 
tion.  Where  you’re  going  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  requires  a  client-server,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  a  hierarchical,  type  of 


A  Survival 
Six-Pack 

When  the  wave  of 
technology  change 
washes  over  the  IS 
world,  CIOs  will  do  well 
to  have  thought  some 
things  through 

To  survive  the  move  to  a  new 
IT  platform,  CIOs  have  to 
tackle  at  least  six  new  issues. 
So  says  Bruce  J.  Rogow,  executive 
vice  president  for  worldwide  analyt¬ 
ic  resources  at  the  Gartner  Group, 
an  IT  research  firm  in  Stamford, 
Conn. 

■  “They  have  to  recognize  that 
what’s  coming  isn’t  like  what 
they’ve  seen,”  Rogow  said.  “They 
can’t  manage  by  looking  at  the  wake 
of  the  ship  anymore.  Just  turning 
around  [to  look  ahead]  is  the  first 
issue.” 

■  CIOs  have  got  to  understand 
the  “technomics”  of  the  new  age, 
according  to  Rogow.  “They’ve  got 
to  realize  that  this  is  going  to  mean 
a  profoundly  different  set  of  applica¬ 
tion  capabilities  and  different  eco¬ 
nomic  break-even  points.  What  does 
it  cost  to  put  a  unit  of  functionality 
in  place?  I  have  to  be  able  to  relate 
that  back  to  the  kinds  of  applica¬ 
tions  the  company  is  looking  for, 
and  I’ve  got  to  make  decisions  on 
whether  I  invest  now  or  a  year  or 
two  from  now. 
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environment;  so  that  platform  has  to 
change.  ” 

PC  networks  will  meet  the  needs 
of  new  business  architectures,  but 
the  lack  of  management  processes 
and  20  years  of  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware  baggage  present  the  same  kinds 
of  problems  that  confounded  techni¬ 
cians  a  generation  ago.  “When  I  turn 
on  my  desktop  computer,  it  doesn’t 


automatically  back  up;  it  doesn’t 
automatically  check  for  integrity,” 
Rogow  said.  “If  I  update  something 
on  mine,  it  doesn’t  update  some¬ 
where  else.  And  the  current  operat¬ 
ing  systems  and  the  current  architec¬ 
tures  and  protocols  and  programming 
languages  don’t  lend  themselves  to 
[the  evolving]  environment.” 

The  prognosis:  massive  retooling 


from  the  vendor  down.  “The  ven¬ 
dors,  be  it  IBM,  DEC,  [Hewlett- 
Packard] — you  name  it — all  have  to 
go  back  in  now  and  gut  their  existing 
architectures  to  some  degree.  Flip 
the  thing  over  from  being  glass  house 
down  to  being  end-user,  peer-to- 
peer  up  and  to  the  side.  ” 

To  have  a  hope  of  dealing  with  all 
this,  CIOs  will  need  to  combine  the 


■  “The  CIO  [has  to]  ensure  that 
what  he  or  she  is  doing  isn’t  build¬ 
ing  a  Maginot  Line  in  terms  of  appli¬ 
cations — [it  has  to  be]  a  set  of  ap¬ 
plications  based  not  on  the  last  war 
but  the  next  war.” 

■  The  CIO  has  to  “recognize  that 
the  existing  infrastructure  for  IS 
won’t  support  the  next  platform. 
It’s  going  to  be  different.  And  if  you 
try  to  install  the  next  generation  of 
any  of  the  forms  of  technology  on 
the  existing  base  of  management 
systems,  they’ll  collapse.” 

For  example,  he  said,  one  of  the 
features  of  IBM’s  next  generation  is 
systems-managed  storage,  where 
the  systems  decide  where  the  data 
is  best  placed  for  service,  econom¬ 
ics  and  storage  efficiency.  “  .  .  . 
Tell  me  how  the  existing  chargeout 
system  works  ...  in  a  world  of  sys¬ 
tems-managed  storage?”  Current 
chargeout  practices  track  “who 
stores  how  much  data  where.”  With 
systems-managed  storage,  “the 
user  no  longer  does  that.” 

Thus,  said  Rogow,  “the  existing 
tool  sets,  the  management  struc¬ 
tures,  the  planning  mechanisms — 
all  that  stuff  is  going  to  have  to 
change.  ”  But  changing  is  easier  said 
than  done.  “Less  than  one  percent 
of  our  clients  have  people  who’ve 
.  .  .  been  trained  or  [who  are]  ex¬ 
perienced  in  designing  client-server 
workstation-based  systems.  That’s 
going  to  [require]  a  massive  retrain¬ 
ing.  It’s  like  what  we  had  in  the  70s 
[see  main  story].” 

■  The  next  issue  is  competitive 
advantage  in  the  1990s.  “I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  anybody  will  gain  an  advantage 
by  doing  what  Mrs.  Fields  is  do¬ 
ing — or  American  Airlines,  Ameri¬ 


can  Hospital  Supply,  Otis  Elevator. 
Nobody’s  going  to  get  an  advantage 
out  of  that,  because  it's  a  commod¬ 
ity.  Anybody  can  reproduce  it.  To¬ 
day,  that’s  just  the  cost  of  doing 
business.  ...  So  right  now,  all  of 
this  stuff  about  competitive  sys¬ 
tems,  for  the  most  part,  is  basically 
just  staying  in  business. 

“How  come  the  only  people  who 
don’t  talk  about  what  they’re  doing 
strategically  with  computers  are  the 
ones  who  have  strategic  advantage? 
They  don’t  wan]  anybody  to  know 
what  they’re  doing.  It’s  highly  un¬ 
likely  that  [anyone  will  gain  an  ad¬ 
vantage]  by  using  the  conventional 
technology.  They’re  going  to  gain  an 
advantage  by  being  one  of  the  first 
to  grab  something  out  of  the  [new 
technology]  area  and  being  the  first 
in  their  industry  to  do  something 
somebody  else  either  doesn’t  rec¬ 
ognize  is  possible  or  finds  almost 
impossible  to  replicate.  ” 

■  The  final  issue:  How  do  you  get 
from  here  to  there?  “How  do  I  mi¬ 
grate  my  resources,  my  people,  my 
management-control  [and]  planning 
processes  to  this  new  set  of  para¬ 
digms  and  rules?  How  do  we  get 
from  where  we  are  today  to  where 
we’re  going  without  absolutely 
screwing  us  up?” 

To  deal  with  these  issues  re¬ 
quires  the  support  of  a  technically 
savvy  and  visionary  CEO,  according 
to  the  conventional  wisdom.  Guess 
who  disagrees. 

“In  the  past,  it’s  been  very  hard 
to  do  these  kinds  of  things  unless 
you  [had]  a  visionary  CEO,  because 
they  were  massive  top-down  types 
of  efforts  to  use  computers  strate¬ 
gically.  By  definition,  the  next  gen¬ 


eration  is  going  to  ignore  the  CEO. 
It’s  going  to  be  a  very  insidious  pro¬ 
cess.  The  brain  drain  of  fie  power 
structure  in  the  next  generation  of 
technology  starts  from  the  bottom 
and  works  up.  And  that’s  simply 
saying  that  people  in  [various]  as¬ 
pects  of  the  business  will  begin  to 
re-automate  that  part  of  the  busi¬ 
ness — restructure  it  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  up. 

“The  whole  thing  we’ve  been  say¬ 
ing  in  the  last  five  years  in  manage¬ 
ment  has  been,  ‘Empower  your  or¬ 
ganization;  demanage  it,’  and  they 
have.  If  you  empower  your  organi¬ 
zation,  you  give  very  bright  people 
some  leeway  and  tools,  and  those 
people  will  solve  the  problems.” 

And  if  your  organization  isn’t  suf¬ 
ficiently  flattened  to  allow  the  bright 
people  to  solve  the  problems,  Ro¬ 
gow  believes,  technology  itself  will 
take  care  of  it.  “I  will  bet  on  tech¬ 
nology  forcing  organizational  change 
two-to-one  over  a  CEO  screaming 
and  yelling  about  organizational 
change.  I  really  believe  the  technol¬ 
ogy  forces  the  change.  I  don’t  know 
how  many  executives  beginning  in 
the  1980s  told  me  they  were  going 
to  transform  their  business  ...  to 
be  a  paperless  society  and  all  this 
stuff.  I’m  still  trying  to  find  those 
people.  But  I  can  remember  an 
equal  number  [of  CEOs]  .  .  .  who 
stood  up  in  1981  and  ’82  and  ’83  and 
said,  ‘You’ll  see  PCs  in  my  company 
over  my  dead  body.’  Now,  which 
happened?  Technology  that’s  cheap 
enough  and  alluring  enough,  and 
has  value,  will  come  to  the  organi¬ 
zation  whether  the  CEO  wants  it  or 
not.” 

— K.  Melymuka 
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to  reach  thousands  of  key  customers,  pros¬ 
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business  savvy  of  Peter  Drucker  with 
the  technical  virtuosity  of  Thomas 
Edison.  Where  are  these  guys? 
“There  are  a  few,”  Rogow  said,  but 
for  the  most  part,  “they’re  not  out 
there.  But  we  didn’t  have  a  Colum¬ 
bus  until  Columbus  came  along. 

“My  problem  with  the  Tinkerbell 
School  of  CIOs  is  that  they’re  all  over 
here  saying,  ‘It’s  all  a  business  issue, 
and  I’ve  got  my  technology  dweebs 
worrying  about  the  IT  side  because 
nothing  strategic  happens  there,  ’  and 
that’s  fine  as  long  as  it’s  a  linear 
event.  But  when  you  start  talking 
about  a  massive  shift,  these  Tinker- 
bell  types — flitting  from  one  user 
group  to  another,  telling  them  com¬ 
puters  are  strategic  and  we  ought  to 
have  this  study  and  that  study — they 
are  going  to  get  creamed  as  this 
[shift]  begins  to  happen.” 

And,  according  to  Rogow,  the  tech 
troops  aren’t  going  to  rescue  a  CIO 
from  the  business  side.  “The  people 
below  are  still  [annoyed]  that  one  of 
their  people  didn’t  get  to  be  the  CIO. 
They’re  not  going  to  say,  ‘Oh,  by  the 
way,  your  pants  are  down.’  They’re 
going  to  say,  ‘Oh,  you’re  doing  great. 
Why  don’t  you  lean  over  the  side  of 
the  boat  and  hold  the  anchor?’  ” 

To  survive  the  next  decade,  Ro¬ 
gow  said,  CIOs  will  have  to  re-em- 
phasize  technology.  “That  isn’t  to 
say  they  should  ignore  the  business 
side;  it’s  just  to  say  the  pendulum  has 
to  swing  back. 

“I  probably  wouldn’t  be  as  adamant 
about  it,  but  I’ve  been  through  this 
before,”  Rogow  stressed.  “I  look  at  it 
as  Bellow  Woods,  the  Argonne.  To 
me,  it  looks  like  trench  warfare:  peo¬ 
ple  getting  wiped  out.  And  I  really 
believe  [that]  in  the  next  three  years 
a  lot  of  these  people — the  Tinkerbell 
types — they’re  going  to  lose  it  be¬ 
cause  they  don’t  understand  that 
there  is  a  different  paradigm.  .  .  . 
They  don’t  understand  the  paradigm, 
and  they  can’t  relate  it  to  their  orga¬ 
nization,  which  to  me  is  their  primary 
purpose.” 

CIOs  are  not  the  only  ones  who 
don’t  know  what’s  going  on,  Ro¬ 
gow  said.  He  has  even  less  toler¬ 
ance  for  consultants  of  the  lemming 


that  the  kinds  of 
applications  that 
clients  want  to  put  in 
place  to  enable  the  new 
cluster  organizations 
do  not  economically 
and  efficiently  run  on 
the  existing  technology 
base,  which  is 
predominantly 
hierarchic .  ” 


school  than  he  has  for  Tinkerbell 
CIOs.  “A  ‘six-week-wonder’  consul¬ 
tant  told  me  there  is  no  case  where 
you  wouldn’t  want  to  link  computing 
and  business  strategy.” 

This  is  not  the  kind  of  statement 
you  want  to  make  to  the  iconoclast  of 
IT.  “There  are  times  you  don’t  want 
to  link  your  computing  and  business 
strategy.  Let’s  assume  that  you’re  in 
an  organization  that  just  doesn’t  have 
the  capability  of  delivering  solid,  de¬ 
pendable,  high-service-level  systems. 
You  have  an  IS  group  that’s  just  too 
weak.  But  you  went  ahead  and  said, 
‘Let’s  do  what  American  Airlines 
did.  .  .  .  We’re  going  to  link  our  cus¬ 
tomers  online,  ’cause  that’s  what  the 
business  strategy  says  we  have  to 
do.’  It  could  turn  into  the  greatest 
embarrassment  you  could  ever  have. 
So,  in  that  case,  it  might  not  be  the 
time  to  do  it.  It  might  be  that  you’ve 
got  to  build  your  business  strategy 
around  some  of  your  other  strengths 


and  take  the  next  three  years  to  fix 
your  weakness.” 

That’s  not  the  only  scenario  where 
such  a  linkage  might  not  be  a  wise 
move,  he  said.  “You  might  be  in  a  sit¬ 
uation  where  your  stock  price  is  be¬ 
low  the  book  value.  .  .  .  You’re  in 
fear  of  imminent  takeover,  and  your 
company’s  thinking  about  breaking 
off  pieces  and  units.  Now,  within  that 
context,  where  you’ve  got  problems 
of  shareholder  value,  you  might  very 
much  re-evaluate  whether  the  busi¬ 
ness  strategy  should  rely  upon  tech¬ 
nology,”  especially  when  such  an 
alignment  would  require  a  massive  in¬ 
vestment. 

“In  most  companies  today,  the 
shareholder  values  and  the  business 
strategies  aren’t  aligned,  and  that’s  a 
very  crucial  thing.  You’ve  got  to  align 
those  [first],  and  then  you  can  align 
the  IS.” 

But  this  is  almost  beside  the  point, 
according  to  Rogow,  because  the  en¬ 
tire  IT  platform  will  change  regard¬ 
less  of  a  company’s  business  strate¬ 
gies.  “The  basic  issue  is  that  the 
kinds  of  applications  that  clients  want 
to  put  in  place  to  enable  the  new 
cluster  organizations  do  not  economi¬ 
cally  and  efficiently  run  on  the  exist¬ 
ing  technology  base,  which  is  pre¬ 
dominantly  hierarchic. 

Most  businesses  will  have  to  make 
do  with  less  than  the  ideal  CIO,  but 
they’ll  muddle  by  if  they  get  their 
perspectives  right.  “My  advice  to 
business  execs  is:  It’s  time  to  stop 
listening  to  all  the  homilies  of  how 
computers  are  strategic  and  start  us¬ 
ing  your  brains,”  Rogow  said.  “You 
can  see  [by]  all  the  handwriting  on 
the  wall  that  there’s  a  lot  going  on 
out  there.” 

The  debate  over  whether  a  system 
is  strategic  or  not  could  become 
purely  academic  in  the  near  future, 
he  warned.  “If  [CIOs  don’t]  recog¬ 
nize  that  they’ve  got  to  get  their 
heads  back  into  technology — and 
that’s  not  just  the  once-a-year  pitch 
from  the  vendor — they’re  not  going 
to  see  what  hit  them.  ”  TM 


Kathleen  Melymuka  is  a  freelance 
writer  based  in  Duxbury,  Mass.  She  is 
a  frequent  contributor  to  CIO. 
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MAY  30, 1989 
ELEGANCE  386  20  MHz 


Northgate’s  386  Expertise  reaches  its  pinnacle 
with  the  introduction  of  our  33  MHz  Elegance  model. 
Northgate  20  and  25  MHz  models  have  already  won 
rave  reviews.  Each  owns  an  Editors’  Choice,  And 
now  our  33  MHz  also  carries  Editors’  Choice  honors. 
Quality  construction  and  the  thoughtful  combination 
of  exclusive  features  set  them  apart, 

But  the  hands-down  distinguishing  tactor  among 
386  systems  in  this  business  is  S-P-E-E-D.  And  here’s 
where  Elegance  rages  into  the  lead.  Both  the  20  and 
25  MHz  systems  won  the  special  attention  of  PC 
Magazine,  Info  World  and  hordes  of  customers  for 
their  raw  computing  power. 

Enter  Elegance  33.  And  add  more  compelling 
features— industry-topping  speed  AND  a  killer  total 
system  price.  Unmatched  among  recognized  brands, 


Prices  and  specifications  are  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
Northgate  reserves  the  right  to  substitute  components  of  equal 
or  greater  quality  or  performance.  All  items  subject 
to  availability 

©Copyright  Northgate  Computer  Systems,  Inc  1989 
All  Rights  Reserved 

Northgate.  OMNIKF.Y'102.  OmniKey  PLUS,  and  the  Northgate 
‘N‘  logo  are  trademarks  of  Northgate  Computer  Systems,  Inc 
All  other  product  and  brand  names  are  trademarks  and 
registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies 
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the  Northgate  system  described  at  the  right  simply 
sweeps  away  the  rest. 

IBM,  Compaq?  Double  the  price  or  more.  AST, 

Eve  rex.  etc,  can’t  come  close.  Dell  doesn't  even  have  a 
33  MHz  and  their  25  MHz  System  325  is  more  than 
$1,600.00  higher  than  Elegance  33. 

Next ...  factor  in  the  most  CUSTOMER  oriented 
service  and  tech  support  programs  ever  seen  in  the 
PC  industry;  Deskside  repair  option;  TelephoneTech 
support  day,  night,  every  day,  ever)'  night.  No  wonder 
Northgate  products  win  more  than  their  share  of 
awards.  And  no  wonder  Northgate  is  the  computer 

thousands  of  new  users  every  month  are  proud 

to  call  theirs. 


N0RTHGA1  ECC  r!Pli  r  R  SYSTEMS,  INC. 
P.O.  Box  41000,  Plymouth.  Minnesota  55441 

FINANCING:  Use  the  Northgate  Big  N-  revolving  credit  card.  We  have 
millions  in  Financing  available.  We  accept  your  Visa  or  MasterCard 
too.  l  ease  it  with  Northgate,  up  to  five-year  terms  available 


COMPARE  FEATURES  •  COMPARE  PRICING 


FOR  THIS  COMPLETE  386  33  MHz  ELEGANCE  SYSTEM 

•  150MB  Hard  Drive  16MS 

•  4MB  Ram 

•  64K  SRam  Read-Writeback  Cache  (Optional  256K  Cache  available) 

•  Zero  wait  state  performance 

•  14"  MultiFrequency  VGA  Color  Monitor  800x600  Resolution  with 
16  Bit  Controller 

•  Sleek  New  Elegance  7  drive-bay  custom  vertical  cabinet.  (Desk  Top  style 
save  U50.00) 

•  Exclusive  OmniKey  Keyboard 

•  Sorbus  Next  Day  Deskside  service  or  famous  Northgate  overnight  parts 
shipment  policy.  One  year  parts  and  labor  warranty 

•  Telephone  Tech  Support  Supreme  —  24  Hours  Every  Day,  Every  Night, 
Holidays  and  Weekends,  too 

NOTE:  Tape  drive  and  OmniKey/PLUS 
shown  here  are  optional  at  extra  cost. 


Ask  about  NEW 
OmniKey/PLUS 
“THE  MAGIC 
KEYBOARD” 


he  honeymoon  is 
over.  User-friendli¬ 
ness  was  OK  as  far 
as  it  went,  but  it’s 
become  clear  that 
any  deeper,  more  re¬ 
warding  and  enduring 
user-computer  rela¬ 
tionship  has  to  be  based  on  more 
than  just  a  pretty  interface. 

As  the  initial  infatuation  with  cute 
icons,  pull-down  menus  and  graphics- 
rich  VDT  screens 
wanes,  the  need  to 
go  beyond  those 
first  efforts  be- 


What’s  missing 
from  the  user- 


computer 
relationship 
is  an  interface 
that  can  truly 
be  taken 
for  granted 


ing  consumer-industrial  products  for 
a  growing  class  of  users.  We  have  to 
stop  thinking  ‘systems’  and  start 
thinking  ‘product,  ’  and  we  have  to  in¬ 
corporate  the  same  kinds  of  ease-of- 
use  considerations  that  go  into  the 
design  of  a  General  Electric  refrig¬ 
erator.  We  have  to  start  thinking 
about  the  interface  and  its  ease-of- 
use  in  a  wider  sense. 

“When  I  used  to  develop  decision- 
support  systems,  I  reckoned  that  60 
percent  of  the  code  went  not  to  func¬ 
tionality,  but  to  making  the  system 
easy  to  use,”  said  Keen.  “What  that 
means  is  you  would  probably  double 


EASY 
STREET 


comes  increasingly  apparent — as 
does  the  need  for  CIOs  to  encourage 
programmers  to  develop  a  deeper 
understanding  of  and  involvement  in 
the  design  of  the  user-computer  in¬ 
terface. 

“To  the  user,  the  interface  is  the 
system,  and  the  interface  has  be¬ 
come  far  more  crucial  because  we 
have  come  to  rely  on  information  sys¬ 
tems  to  so  much  greater  an  extent,  ” 
said  Peter  Keen,  executive  director 
of  the  Washington-based  Internation¬ 
al  Center  for  Information  Technology 
and  a  visiting  professor  at  Fordham 
University. 

According  to  Keen,  any  CIO  who 
hopes  to  successfully  integrate  his  in¬ 
formation  systems  into  his  company’s 
operations  has  to  get  his  program¬ 
mers  to  recognize  that  in  designing 
new  systems,  “they  are  no  longer  de¬ 
veloping  software;  they  are  develop- 


the  cost  of  development  in  order  to 
make  your  systems  easy  to  use.  ” 

This  recognition  of  the  growing  im¬ 
portance  of  the  interface  manifests  it¬ 
self  in  a  number  of  ways.  For  one,  an 
increasing  number  of  firms  are  decid¬ 
ing  that  the  user-computer  interac¬ 
tion  cannot  be  treated  as  a  last-min¬ 
ute  add-on — a  set  of  superficial 
features  to  be  added  after  the  “real” 
systems  design  has  been  completed. 

“As  the  user  interface  becomes 
more  complex  and  a  more  important 
part  of  the  overall  application,  user 
considerations  are  being  introduced 
earlier  in  the  development  process,” 
said  Stan  Caplan,  supervisor  of  hu¬ 
man  factors  at  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  in 
Rochester,  N.Y.  “You  can’t  just 
throw  it  in  at  the  end.  You  have  to 
think  about  it  earlier,  plan  for  it  and 
design  it.” 

Consider  the  new  approach  that 
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the  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Co.  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  is 
taking  in  the  development  of  its  Hori¬ 
zon  system,  a  multi-year,  multi-mil- 
lion  dollar  rewrite  of  the  computer 
programs  that  support  the  insurance 
company’s  main  line  of  business. 

“On  the  Horizon  project,  we  have 
established  a  user  interface  and  train¬ 
ing  team,  the  first  time  that  we  have 
ever  done  this  at  MassMutual,”  said 
Elizabeth  A.  Regan,  a  consultant  in 
the  systems-development  division  at 
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MassMutual  and  project  manager  of 
the  Horizon  user  interface  and  train¬ 
ing  team.  The  kind  of  attention  that 
MassMutual  is  paying  to  the  user  in¬ 
terface  and  how  they  are  designing 
the  computer  systems  is  fairly  new. 
“It’s  something  that  has  evolved  over 
the  last  six  months,”  said  Regan, 
“and  it  reflects  a  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  the  user  interface.  It 
represents  one  of  the  big  changes  in 
the  way  that  we  design  computer  sys¬ 
tems  within  the  company.” 


MassMutual’s  decision  to  change 
its  approach  arose  when  the  insur¬ 
ance  firm  expanded  the  IS  capabilities 
available  to  its  field  force.  This  ex¬ 
pansion  caused  “a  number  of  seem¬ 
ingly  unrelated  user-interface  issues 
to  arise,”  said  Regan.  For  one  thing, 
when  MassMutual  introduced  PC 
workstations,  the  people  out  in  the 
field  who  already  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  using  the  company’s  main¬ 
frame  systems  had  little  difficulty  ad¬ 
justing,  but  new  hires  were  having 
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trouble  and  getting  confused.  It 
turned  out  that  having  to  learn  both 
the  PC  and  mainframe  environments 
at  the  same  time  added  a  level  of 
complexity — a  situation  that  suggest¬ 
ed  the  need  to  develop  a  simpler, 
consistent  interface. 

MassMutual  was  also  then  in  the 
midst  of  a  field-office  automation 
project  that  represented  one  of  the 
firm’s  first  uses  of  color  terminals — 
which  resulted  in  a  sudden  hodge¬ 
podge  of  interface  designs.  “Develop¬ 
ers  began  doing  all  sorts  of  things 
with  color,”  recalled  Regan,  “and  it 
was  amazing,  the  melee  of  different 
[interfaces]  that  we  were  getting  in  a 
short  time.  The  tendency  was  to 
overuse  color,  and  we  quickly  decid¬ 
ed  that  we  didn’t  want  every  pro¬ 
grammer  to  go  off  in  his  own  direc¬ 
tion.  We  didn’t  want  to  use  color  just 
for  pizzazz;  we  wanted  to  use  it  to 
make  our  systems  more  usable.” 

MassMutual  established  its  own 
color  standards.  For  example,  one 
hue  is  used  for  all  the  basic  field  la¬ 
bels  and  instructions,  another  for  dis¬ 
play  fields  that  are  protected  from 
user  modification,  and  a  third  for  en¬ 
try  fields.  Similarly,  standards  for 
color-coding  of  messages  have  been 
established.  Red  indicates  a  critical 
message  that  must  be  ad¬ 
dressed  before  the  user  can 
move  forward.  Yellow  indi¬ 
cates  a  warning  message 
that  is  important,  but  which 
a  user  can  choose  to  deal 
with  later.  Messages  in 
white  are  informational,  for 
example:  “Your  requested 
change  has  been  made.  ” 

“These  kinds  of  things 
were  among  our  first  steps,  ” 
said  Regan.  Since  then,  she 
added,  “we  have  broadened 
out  to  address  the  whole  set 
of  issues  connected  with 
screen  standards  and  user 
interfaces.  ” 

MassMutual  has  not  been 
alone  in  devoting  more  at¬ 
tention  and  resources  to  the 
development  of  user  inter¬ 
faces.  Its  effort  represents  a 
new  wave  of  similar  at¬ 
tempts  to  develop  better  in- 


very  systems 
development  project 
should  have  one  person 
who  is  responsible  for 
the  user  interface  so 
that  there  is  a  center  of 
responsibility  ” 

— Ben  Shneiderman 

terfaces  and  to  improve  user-comput¬ 
er  interactions.  The  most  obvious 
steps  have  been  the  growing  efforts 
to  replace  character-based  interfaces 
with  graphics-oriented  displays,  and 
the  greater  attention  being  paid  to 
the  visual  design  of  the  display  inter¬ 
faces.  Some  companies  are  following 
the  advice  of  University  of  Maryland 
computer  sciences  professor  Ben 
Shneiderman,  who  also  directs  UM’s 
Human-Computer  Interaction  Lab. 
Shneiderman  believes  the  interface 
warrants  special  enough  attention  to 
require  a  sponsor.  “Every  systems- 
development  project  should  have  one 
person  who  is  responsible  for  the 


user  interface,”  said  Shneiderman, 
“so  that  there  is  a  center  of  responsi¬ 
bility.” 

Another  strategy  for  assuring  im¬ 
proved  interfaces  is  to  codify  explicit 
interface  and  usability  guidelines  to 
help  designers  create  systems  that 
better  serve  the  end  users.  Aetna 
Life  &  Casualty  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
for  example,  has  an  85-page  set  of 
“Software  Usability  Guidelines”  that 
covers  topics  such  as  intuitiveness  of 
operation,  interaction  styles,  re¬ 
sponse  time  and  display  rate,  naviga¬ 
tion,  consistency,  user  control, 
screen  design,  productivity  levers, 
safety  features,  error  handling,  docu¬ 
mentation,  training  and  testing.  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  guidelines  are  such  spe¬ 
cific  tips  as  the  advice  to  word  error 
messages  so  that  they  read  “not  val¬ 
id”  or  “stop”  rather  than  the  need¬ 
lessly  alarming  “fatal  error,  run 
aborted”  and  “catastrophic  error — 
operator  notified”;  the  caution  not  to 
assign  critical  functions  to  adjacent 
keys — for  example,  having  an  E-mail 
system  with  F6  (format  message)  and 
F7  (send  message);  and  more  gener¬ 
al  advice  about  such  things  as  the  use 
of  metaphors  that  enable  users  to  de¬ 
velop  mental  models  that  help  them 
understand  the  system. 


STAN  CAPLAN:  Plan  and  design  with  the  user  in  mind.  The  interface  shouldn’t  be  an  afterthought. 
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Striving  To  Be  ‘User-Normal’ 


Ml 


The  ingratiating 
mannerisms  of 
‘user-friendliness’ 
sometimes  came  off 
as  creepy  or  annoying 
Now  the  object  is  to 
have  the  interface  go 
virtually  unnoticed 


Iaybe  it’s 
time  to 
just  forget 
the  term  “user- 
friendly." 

“A  lot  of  the 
talk  about  user- 
friendly  resulted 
in  very  misdi¬ 
rected  efforts  at 
getting  people  to 
accept  comput¬ 
ers,"  recalled 
Elizabeth  A.  Re¬ 
gan  of  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.  in  Springfield,  Mass. 
“We  did  things  like  try  to  personify 
programs  so  that  communicating 
with  the  machine  was  like  having  a 
conversation.  Users  were  greeted 
by  things  like,  ‘Good  morning,  I  am 
your  friendly  computer.  I  am  easy 
to  use  and  I  will  lead  you,  step  by 
step,  in  how  to  use  me.’ 

“Rather  than  doing  what  it  in¬ 
tended,  the  effort  to  personify  the 
machine  actually  reinforced  people’s 
fears — that  the  computer  would 
take  over  and  replace  the  person.  ” 
Today,  a  variety  of  new  terms 
have  arisen  to  describe  the  goal  of 
interface  design.  “I  don’t  use  the 
term  ‘user-friendly’;  I  prefer  to  use 
the  word  ‘mundane,’’’  said  Peter 
Keen,  executive  director  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Center  for  Information 
Technology  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  a  visiting  professor  at  Fordham 
University.  “Information  systems 
need  to  be  like  all  the  technologies 
we  use  in  our  lives.  We  have  to  be 
able  to  take  them  for  granted,  like 


we  do  our  cars.” 

Or,  put  an¬ 
other  way,  “sys¬ 
tems  need  to  be 
‘normal-to-use,”' 
said  Fred  Schott, 
senior  consultant 
for  People/Tech¬ 
nology  Services 
at  Aetna  Life  & 
Casualty  in  Hart- 
ford,  Conn. 
“They  should  be 
designed  so  that 
allow  people  to  accomplish 
their  work  without  making  the  sys¬ 
tem’s  presence  constantly  felt.’’ 

Regan  of  MassMutual  described 
her  goal  as  “transparency."  “What 
we  really  want  is  for  the  computer 
to  be  an  effective  tool  to  help  peo¬ 
ple  get  their  jobs  done,"  she  said. 
“The  tool  has  to  be  transparent,  the 
way  a  pencil  is  transparent.  Imagine 
if,  every  time  you  picked  up  a  pen¬ 
cil,  you  had  to  remember  how  to 
turn  it  on  and  which  end  to  write 
with.  I  am  hoping  that,  if  we  do  our 
job  with  the  interface,  we  will  be 
able  to  use  the  computer  just  as 
mindlessly  and  effortlessly  as  we 
pick  up  a  pencil  and  start  writing." 

Added  Rick  Eder,  information 
technology  coordinator  at  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.  in  Rochester,  N.Y., 
“You  want  the  interface  to  be  intu¬ 
itive,  to  make  it  possible  for  users 
to  stop  thinking,  ‘What  was  that 
command?’  and  start  thinking,  ‘How 
can  I  better  perform  my  tasks  using 
the  computer?’  ’’ 

— B.G.  Yovovich 


“Three  years  ago,  we  were  trying 
to  build  [systems  designers’]  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  importance  of  the  basic 
principles,”  said  Fred  Schott,  senior 
consultant  for  People/Technology 
Services  at  Aetna  Life  &  Casualty. 
“We  now  are  at  a  point  where  people 
have  bought  into  the  idea  and  are  try¬ 
ing  to  understand  how  to  do  it.  For 
example,  people  now  subscribe  to 
the  theory  that  you  should  provide 


shortcuts  for  experienced  users.  .  .  . 
What  [programmers]  are  looking  for 
[in  the  guidelines]  are  specific  exam¬ 
ples  of  how  they  might  do  that.  ”  As  a 
result,  the  guidelines  have  been  ex¬ 
panded  to  provide  not  only  specific 
examples  and  recommendations,  but 
also  discussion  of  the  relative  advan¬ 
tages  and  disadvantages  of  different 
interface  options. 

Another  indication  of  the  changing 


attitudes  toward  user  interfaces  is 
the  increasing  number  of  compa¬ 
nies — hardware  and  software  suppli¬ 
ers  such  as  Apple  Computer  Inc., 
IBM  Corp.  and  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.,  as  well  as  user  organizations 
such  as  IDS  Financial  Services,  Holi¬ 
day  Corp.,  Aetna,  and  Eastman  Ko¬ 
dak — that  are  creating  usability  labs 
in  which  system  prototypes  can  be 
tested  and  potential  user/computer 
problems  can  be  ironed  out. 


We  have  to  stop 
thinking  4 systems'  and 
start  thinking 
‘ product /  and  we  have 
to  incorporate  the  same 
kinds  of  ease- of -use 
considerations  that  go 
into  the  design  of  a 
General  Electric 
refrigerator  ” 


— Peter  Keen 


“Developers  need  to  understand 
not  only  who  the  users  are  and  what 
tasks  they  perform,”  said  Schott, 
“but  also  where  and  how  often  the 
users  perform  those  tasks,  how  they 
learn  to  do  them,  and  what  they  do 
when  things  go  wrong.”  A  usability 
lab  enables  “user-interface  develop¬ 
ment  to  proceed  from  the  outside 
in,”  said  Schott.  “It  involves  creating 
a  prototype  and  continually  improving 
and  extending  it  through  user  test¬ 
ing.” 

A  number  of  factors  have  com¬ 
bined  to  spur  these  efforts  at 
improving  user-computer  inter¬ 
faces.  As  computers  become  more 
fully  integrated  into  business  oper¬ 
ations  and  are  applied  to  an  ever- 
broadening  variety  of  functions,  the 
sheer  number  of  applications  now 
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FRED  SCHOTT:  improving  interfaces  through  user  testing  labs 


available  to  many  users  creates  new 
system-design  challenges. 

“More  people  are  sitting  in  front  of 
terminals  than  ever  before,  and  they 
are  using  them  more  and  more,  ”  said 
Margrethe  Olson,  an  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  at  New  York  University  and  di¬ 
rector  of  its  Center  for  Research  on 
Information  Systems.  “We  are  adding 
more  and  more  tools,  more  and  more 
applications,  and  we’ve  got  a  greater 
variety  of  systems  being  used  by  the 
same  person.” 

As  a  result,  it  has  become  both 
more  important  and  more  difficult  to 
create  interfaces  that  provide  easy- 
to-use  access  to  the  growing  array  of 
capabilities  and  applications.  “There 
is  always  a  trade-off  between  increas¬ 
ing  the  functionality  and  maintaining 
the  elegance  of  the  interface,”  said 
Charles  Kreitzberg,  president  of 
Cognetics  Corp.,  in  Princeton  Junc¬ 
tion,  N.J.  This  challenge  has  con¬ 
fronted  Kreitzberg  in  his  work  on  the 
development  of  the  next  generation 
of  automated  teller  machines 


(ATMs).  “We  have  spent  a  lot  of  time 
thinking  about  what  would  happen  if 
we  increased  the  functionality  of  the 
ATM  three-  or  fourfold.  How  could 
we  build  a  user-interface  so  that  it 
would  still  be  easy  to  use? 

“What  we  have  found  is  that,  by 
building  the  right  kind  of  graphics — 
in  high-resolution  and  color — and  by 
being  very  consistent  about  it,  you 
can  build  screens  that  people  can  just 
look  at  and  grasp  very  quickly.  It  is 
possible  to  design  systems  that  have 
‘zero-trial  learning’ — where  someone 
can  walk  up  to  it  and  use  it  the 
first  time — but  it  requires  tremen¬ 
dous  sophistication  in  the  graphics 
design  of  the  displays,”  said  Kreitz¬ 
berg.  He  advises  CIOs  to  keep  an 
eye  out  for  those  within  their  IS  op¬ 
erations  who  have  graphic-design 
skills,  and  believes  that  CIOs  should 
likewise  place  more  emphasis  on 
these  skills  when  they  evaluate  pro¬ 
spective  employees. 

The  same  kinds  of  challenges  that 
arise  out  of  the  development  of  the 


There  is  always  a 
trade-off  between 
increasing  the 
functionality  [of  a 
system]  and 
maintaining  the 
elegance  of  the 
interface .  ” 

— Charles  Kreitzberg 


next  generation  of  ATM  systems  are 
also  likely  to  face  an  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  IS  operations — especially  as 
expansion  of  linking  technologies 
such  as  EDI  makes  it  necessary  for 
CIOs  to  oversee  systems  that  will  be 
used  by  non-employees  and  even,  in 
many  cases,  by  the  general  public. 

Aetna’s  Employee  Benefits  Divi¬ 
sion  now  offers  its  clients  computer- 
equipped  public-access  kiosks  that 
the  clients’  employees  can  use  to  get 
information  about  their  benefits 
plans.  Obviously,  the  employees  us¬ 
ing  the  kiosks  may  represent  a  wide 
range  of  computer  experience.  “CIOs 
will  need  to  remember,  more  than 
they  had  in  the  past,  that  there  will 
be  a  lot  of  different  people  who  will 
be  using  their  information  systems,” 
said  Caplan  of  Eastman  Kodak. 


CHARLES  KREITZBERG:  Graphic  design  is  key. 
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ON  APRIL  27 
SOME  OF  THE 
BRIGHTEST  MINDS 

IN  THE  COMPUTER 

INDUSTRY  ARE 
GOING  TO  GET 

FIRED 


Fired  with  questions  at  The  Computer  Museum;s  Second  Annual  Computer  Bowl.  The  computer  industry;s  best  and 
brightest  from  East  and  West  will  take  their  batde  positions  in  a  mind-bending  quiz  game.  It;s  designed  to  educate,  stimulate; 
and  just  plain  fire  up  the  feisty  competitive  spirit  of  the  industry’s  hottest  in  the  ultimate  computer  challenge.  □  Ready.  Aim.  Let 
the  game  begin.  □  Live  at  the  World  Trade  Center,  Boston;  Massachusetts.  Satellite  broadcast  to  TECHMART,  Santa  Clara; 
California. 


Presented  by: 

The  Association 
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Patrick  J.  McGovern.  Captain 
International  Data  Group 
William  E.  Foster 
Stratus  Computer,  Inc. 


Bob  Frankston 
Lotus  Development 
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Edward  Fredkin 
Boston  University 
Russell  E.  Planitzer 
Prime  Computer,  Inc. 
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L.  John  Doerr 

Kleiner  Perkins  Caufield  & 

Byers 

Stewart  Alsop  II 
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Bill  Gates 

Microsoft  Corporation 
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Hewlett-Packard  Company 
Lawrence  G.  Tesler 
Apple  Computer,  Inc. 
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Mitchell  Kapor 
ON  Technology,  Inc. 
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William  Joy 
Sun  Microsystems,  Inc. 
John  William  Poduska,  Sr. 
Stardent  Computer  Inc. 

Founders: 

Pat  Collins  Nelson  and 
Dr.  David  Nelson 
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Software  as 
Metaphor 

In  the  world  of  the  user- 
computer  interface, 
familiarity  breeds 
anything  but  contempt 

“fl^he  secret  to  a  good  interface,” 

I  said  Stan  Caplan,  supervisor  of 

JL  human  factors  at  Eastman  Ko¬ 
dak  Co.  in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  “is  to 
have  something  that  maps  to  some¬ 
thing  that  the  users  already  know.  ” 

Or,  as  Harry  Hersh,  a  consulting 
engineer  at  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
in  Nashua,  N.H.,  puts  it:  “Users  nat¬ 
urally  try  to  apply  the  knowledge  that 
they  already  have,  and  people  have  a 
whole  lot  of  knowledge  about  the 
physical  world  that  they  bring  to  the 
interaction.  ” 

If  an  interface  is  designed  so  that 
the  user’s  prior  experience  can  act 
as  a  guide  to  using  the  system — as  is 
the  case,  for  example,  in  the  very 
popular  Macintosh  desktop  meta¬ 
phor — then  “people  will  think  it  is 


easy  to  use,  that  it  is  natural,  conve¬ 
nient,”  said  Hersh.  “In  fact,  they 
won’t  even  pay  attention  to  it.  They 
will  start  paying  attention  to  the 
problem  that  they  are  trying  to  solve, 
not  to  the  computer — and  that  is 
really  the  goal.  ” 

For  instance,  the  easily  under¬ 
stood  metaphor  underlying  Lotus 
spreadsheets  is  generally  credited 
for  the  software’s  rapid  acceptance. 
“What  made  spreadsheets  different 
was  that  they  gave  you  this  matrix  of 
cells,  rows  and  columns,  plus  a  cur¬ 
sor  that  you  could  use  to  travel 
around  the  matrix  to  see  and  work 
different  parts,”  said  Lotus’s  founder 
Mitchell  Kapor,  who  has  since  left 
Lotus  and  founded  ON  Technology 
Inc.,  a  software  company  dedicated 
to  making  computer  systems  easier 

to  design  and  use 
based  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.  A 
spreadsheet  was 
like  paper,  only 
better,”  he  said. 
“It  was  magical 
paper — and  peo¬ 
ple  are  familiar 
with  paper  and 
know  how  to  op¬ 
erate  with  it. 
mitchell  kapor  That  is  very  im- 


As  CIOs  oversee  the  design  of 
new  user-computer  interfaces 
that  can  accommodate  the  ex¬ 
plosive  growth  in  the  number  of  un¬ 
schooled  users,  they  must  also  re¬ 
mind  systems  designers  of  the 
growing  population  of  users  who  have 
become  more  sophisticated  in  their 
use  of  information  systems. 

Take  the  simple  matter  of  the  dis¬ 
play  of  information.  “Five  years  ago, 

44  77 

Hjfforts  to  build 
ease-of-use  into 
systems  often 
degenerate  into 
targeting  the  lowest 
common  denominator 
and  result  in  features 
that  may  be  easy  for 
unskilled  users  but 
hinder  more 
experienced  or  more 
knowledgeable  users  ” 

— Fred  Schott 

an  application  very  likely  would  have 
been  hard-copy  and  batch-oriented — 
printed  reports  rather  than  on-line,” 
said  Nancy  Goodwin,  who  chairs  the 
Computer  Systems  Technical  Group 
of  the  Human  Factors  Society,  a  non¬ 
profit  organization  based  in  Santa 
Monica,  Calif.  “Today,”  she  said, 
“[an  application]  would  be  more  dis¬ 
play-oriented  and  interactive,  and  it 
would  be  more  graphically  oriented 
versus  data  tables.  People  come  in  all 
the  time  saying,  ‘My  kid  is  playing 
Nintendo,  and  it  is  doing  all  these 
things.  Why  can’t  my  computer  do 
this?’  They  expect  to  see  neat  graph¬ 
ics  and  to  be  able  to  manipulate 
them.  ” 

On  the  other  hand,  as  users  be¬ 
come  more  experienced,  they  are  of¬ 


ten  annoyed  by  features  that  they 
formerly  adored,  and  depended 
upon,  as  novices. 

“Efforts  to  build  ease-of-use  into 
systems  often  degenerate  into  tar¬ 
geting  the  lowest  common  denomina¬ 
tor  and  result  in  features  that  may  be 
easy  for  unskilled  users  but  hinder 
more  experienced  or  more  knowl¬ 
edgeable  users,  ”  said  Aetna’s  Schott. 
As  a  result,  the  Aetna  usability 
guidelines  emphasize  that  systems 
“should  have  helping  features  for 
those  who  are  just  starting  out,  but 
also  should  have  short-cuts  for  expe¬ 
rienced  users.  As  users  become 
more  proficient,  for  instance,  they 
should  be  able  to  go  to  keyboard 
equivalents  rather  than  have  to  use 
menus.” 

According  to  Susan  Dray,  director 
of  People/Technology  Services  at 
Minneapolis-based  IDS  Financial  Ser¬ 
vices,  systems  designers’  perception 


of  users  has  expanded  to  include 
their  potential  to  evolve.  “In  the  past, 
we  tended  to  think  of  two  poles  of  us¬ 
ers.  There  were  the  ‘naive’  or  ‘dumb’ 
users — people  who  would  never 
progress  beyond  a  low  level  of  usage. 
Then  there  were  the  expert  users. 
You  used  to  design  for  either  the 
techies  or  the  clericals.  Now  there  is 
a  middle  ground,  and  you  have  to 
take  into  consideration  what  kind  of 
users  people  are  likely  to  become.” 

To  some  extent,  technology  is 
helping  systems  designers  meet  the 
new  challenges  connected  with  inter¬ 
faces.  Tool  kits  that  support  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  creating  user  interfaces,  for 
instance,  make  it  much  easier  to  do 
iterative  testing  and  refinement  of 
prototype  versions. 

Also  helpful,  said  Harry  Hersh,  a 
consulting  engineer  at  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.  in  Nashua,  N.H.,  are 
“the  increasing  technical  capabili- 
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B.G.  Yovovich  is  a  freelance 
writer  based  in  Evanston, 


ties — things  like  being  able  to  have  a 
million  pixels  on  a  screen  rather  than 
just  640-by-480” — that  have  made  it 
possible  to  create  much  more  sophis¬ 
ticated  and  effective  interfaces.  In 
fact,  argued  Hersh,  who  is  also  co¬ 
author  of  The  Human  Factor:  De¬ 
signing  Computer  Systems  for  People, 
these  new  technical  capabilities  will 
help  CIOs  convince  their  systems  de¬ 
signers  to  reverse  some  long-held 
design  principles,  including  their  tra¬ 
ditional  efforts  to  create  streamlined 
systems  that  strive  to  avoid  redun¬ 
dancy — which  turns  out  not  to  be 
such  a  bad  thing  in  interface  design. 
“Anything  we  can  do  to  provide  re¬ 
dundant  information  will  make  for  a 
better,  more  robust  interface,”  he 
said. 

He  illustrated  the  need  for  redun¬ 
dancy  by  citing  efforts  to  create  syn¬ 
thetic  speech.  “One  of  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  synthetic  speech  and 
natural  speech  is  the  greater  amount 
of  redundancy  that  there  is  in  the 
natural  speech  signal.  If  you  look  at 
the  natural  speech  spectrum,  you  can 
take  either  the  top  half  of  frequencies 
or  the  bottom  half  of  frequencies  and 
throw  them  out,  and  you  can  still  un¬ 
derstand  what  the  person  is  saying.” 
But  the  lack  of  signal  redundancy  in 


Experience  taught  Kapor  the  im¬ 
portance  of  good  metaphoric  under¬ 
pinnings.  “I  have  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  Lotus  Agenda,  the  last 
product  I  did  for  Lotus,  was  hard  to 
learn  because  it  is  so  unfamiliar,”  he 
said.  “It  didn’t  have  any  antecedents; 
it  has  its  own  set  of  rules  and  ways  to 
do  things,  and  it  is  not  based  on  a 
physicalistic  metaphor.  People  typi¬ 
cally  report  spending  30  to  40  hours 
or  more  to  master  the  product,  but 
that  once  they  have  done  that,  it .  .  . 
changes  the  way  they  organize  then- 
personal  information. 

“I  now  see  that  it  could  really  be 
improved  if  it  were  easier  to  learn  to 
use.  Were  I  still  at  Lotus,  I  would  be 
thinking  about  how  you  could  change 
the  presentation  of  the  information — 
not  the  underlying  structure — but 
how  it  is  organized  on  the  screen.” 

Because  of  Agenda,  said  Kapor, 
“[at  ON  Technology]  we  try  to  think 
through  the  products  we  are  building 
and  ask  ourselves  if  they  will  be  fa¬ 
miliar  [to  users].  We  try  to  think 
what  sort  of  real-world  thing  is  a 
product  like.  We  try  to  leverage  off  of 
people’s  experience  and  to  figure  out 
how  can  we  use  the  magic  of  the 
computer  to  make  it  better.” 

— B.G.  Yovovich 


synthesized  speech  means  that, 
“even  with  very  good  signals,  you 
have  to  pay  more  attention  when  you 
listen  to  it.  It  is  more  draining  be¬ 
cause  if  you  miss  one  bit  of  informa¬ 
tion  you  are  lost.  ” 

Hersh  contends  that  the  same 
principle  applies  to  the  design  of  in¬ 
terfaces.  “I  saw  a  version  of  the  Mac¬ 
intosh  Finder  at  Apple.  ...  As  you 
did  things,  [the  system  made]  appro¬ 
priate  sounds.  When  you  dragged  a 
window  across  the  screen,  you  got 
kind  of  a  scraping  noise.  When  you 
pushed  a  button,  you  got  another 
kind  of  sound.  That  type  of  thing 
adds  richness  to  the  interface  and 
makes  it  more  forgiving  of  lapses  of 
attention. 

“We  can  be  purists  and  be  analyt¬ 
ical  and  try  to  get  everything  to  the 
purest  essence,”  Hersh 
continued,  “but  that  makes 
things  very  difficult.  It 
means  that  you  have  to  pay 
full  attention  to  every  indi¬ 
vidual  thing.  .  .  .  That  atti¬ 
tude  needs  to  be  cautioned 
against.  ” 

Hersh’s  arguments  might 
not  yet  reflect  the  IS  main¬ 
stream  view,  but  it  seems 
as  though  things  are  head¬ 
ing  that  way — and  for  the 
most  elementary  of  busi¬ 
ness  reasons.  “Manage¬ 
ment  is  recognizing  that 
the  [interface-]design  is¬ 
sues  are  not  niceties,”  said 
Kreitzberg,  “but  that  they 
impact  on  the  bottom 
line.”  EES 


HARRY  HERSH:  a  bottom-line  issue. 


SUSAN  DRAY:  creating  systems  for  the  increasing  sophistication  of  the  user 
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STATE  OF  THE  ART 


E-Mail  Bonding 


An  electronic-mail 
population  explosion 
is  being  fueled  by  the 
increasing  variety  of 
business  applications 

BY  MICHAEL  F.  CAVANAGH 


After  a  decade  of  develop¬ 
ment  and  maturation,  elec¬ 
tronic  mail  has  evolved 
beyond  its  humble,  though 
at  the  time  revolutionary, 
beginnings  as  a  mere  messaging  me¬ 
dium.  In  the  1990s,  E-mail  will 
significantly  change  the  nature  of 
communications  and  the  way  that 
people  all  over  the  country  work,  en¬ 
hancing  simple  person-to-person 
communications  and  enabling  project 
teams  to  call  upon  the  expertise  of 
colleagues  from  Toledo  to  Tokyo  to 
Torremolinos,  without  regard  for 
“time-zone  windows”  or  meeting 
conflicts. 

Perhaps  even  more  important,  a 
variety  of  useful  tasks  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  with  E-mail  regardless  of  the 
user’s  location.  Widgets  necessary 
for  a  project’s  completion  can  be  or¬ 
dered  and  paid  for  in  an  efficient  and 
timely  manner.  Experts  on  the  pen¬ 
guins  that  live  at  the  southernmost 
tip  of  Chile  can  have  the  text  of  all 
articles  mentioning  these  aquatic 
birds  delivered  to  their  E- 
mailboxes. 

Only  vi¬ 


sionaries  can  imagine  the  technol¬ 
ogy’s  full  potential,  in  the  same  way 
that  perhaps  only  the  visionaries  of 
the  1970s  fully  grasped  the  potential 
of  the  personal  computer.  Indeed, 
PC  visionary  Steven  Jobs  has  said 
that  the  1990s  will  be  the  era  of  “in¬ 
terpersonal  computing.” 

The  role  of  electronic  mail  in  inter¬ 
personal  computing  is  vital.  Whether 
to  coordinate  project  teams  at  sites 
around  the  country,  transmit  drafts 
of  legal  briefs  between  law  offices  and 
clients,  or  send  in  sales  reports  from 
laptop  computers  on  the  road,  elec¬ 
tronic  mail  is  meeting  a  range  of 
communications  needs  that  probably 
weren’t  given  much  thought  even  a 
few  years  ago  by  today’s  typical  us¬ 
ers.  Almost  nine  million  Americans 
now  use  electronic  mail  regularly — a 
jump  from  just  430,000  a  decade  ago 
and  from  about  one  million  in  1984. 
The  aerospace  industry  estimates 
that  600,000  of  its  workers  access 
their  electronic  mailboxes  on  a  daily 
basis;  Deere  &  Co.  has  seen  its  base 
of  company  users  jump  from  15  in 
1984  to  about  15,000  today. 

Trying  to  describe  the  “typical” 
user  company  or  application  for  1990 
would  be  virtually  impossible,  but  we 
can  gain  insight  into  today’s  industry 
by  examining  a  few  organizations  that 
have  implemented  messaging. 

■  Deere  &  Co. ,  in  Moline,  Ill. ,  has 
automated  many  aspects  of  its  busi¬ 
ness  using  E-mail.  The  results  are 
telling.  For  example,  sales  branches 
around  the  country  report  that  the 
time  taken  to  prepare  and  deliver  a 
dealer  prospectus  to  a  territory  man¬ 
ager  has  dropped  from  one  week  to 
one  day  since  E-mail  usage  began. 

“Electronic  mail  is  now  the  fastest 
growing  and  most  widely  used  sys¬ 
tem  in  our  company,”  said  Dale 
Siefker,  office  project  manager  at 
Deere. 

Indeed,  said  Siefker,  “the  night- 
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That’s  a  question  you  ought  to  ask  Joe  Levy. 

Joe  Levy  publishes  CIO ,  the  magazine  devoted  exclusively  to 
addressing  the  issues  and  challenges  facing  information  executives 
today.  Issues  and  challenges  which  are  increasingly  important  to 
American  business  as  a  whole.  Because  business  leaders  know  that 
to  stay  ahead,  they  must  use  information  systems  to  cut  costs, 
increase  productivity  and  improve  the  quality  of  service. 

The  increasing  importance  of  top  information  executives 
means  increasing  purchasing  power.  CIO’s  35,000  subscribers  are 
the  key  decision  makers  in  companies  controlling  over  80%  of 
information  industry  spending  in  the  United  States. 

To  find  out  more  about  CIO ,  call  Joe  Levy'  at  508-872-8200. 
He’ll  tell  you  how  CIO  can  help  you  get  some  of  the  big  business 
to  be  done  with  America’s  top  information  executives. 


Answers  for  the  Information  Age. 


mare  of  ringing  telephones  and  call¬ 
backs  has  been  eliminated  since  field 
sales  personnel  have  been  given  di¬ 
rect  access  to  the  information  they 
need”  through  the  use  of  electronic 
messaging  and  information  systems. 

■  Hughes  Aircraft  Co.,  headquar¬ 
tered  in  Los  Angeles,  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Aerospace  Industries 
Association’s  X.400  interconnection 
pilot.  Hughes  has  now  begun  inter¬ 
enterprise  messaging  in  earnest,  pri¬ 
marily  with  other  AIA  companies 
working  on  joint  projects.  Internally, 
the  technology  is  used  to  coordinate 
work  projects  and  a  range  of  adminis¬ 
trative  responsibilities.  It  has  become 
an  essential  communications  tool  for 
15,000  of  the  company’s  employees. 

Peter  Donaghy,  who  as  manager 
of  customer  services  and  support  lab¬ 
oratory  is  responsible  for  E-mail  and 
a  wide  range  of  related  functions  at 
Hughes,  said  that  with  the  electronic- 
mail  backbone  in  place,  his  staff  plans 
to  add  ambitious  applications  to  the 
system.  A  prototype  online  forms- 
routing  system  is  already  being  used 
by  a  test  group  in  the  company’s  ad¬ 
ministration  department.  Donaghy 
predicts  that  there  will  be  massive 
savings  if  such  activities  as  payroll 
authorizations  and  hiring  requests 
can  be  automated,  and  he  noted  that 
the  success  of  electronic  mail  within 
Hughes  since  the  mid-’80s  augured 
well  for  this  specific  project’s  future. 

■  The  electronic-mail  network  at 
New  York’s  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
currently  has  only  5,000  users,  but 
an  expansion  of  the  system  to  30 
countries  is  underway.  The  goal  is  to 
link  Chase  staff  with  selected  cus¬ 
tomers  and  other  centers  of  bank  op¬ 
erations  throughout  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  Europe  and  Asia,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Steve  Mahaney,  global 
electronic  messaging  support  man¬ 
ager  at  Chase.  “We’re  developing  a 
homogeneous  network  that  provides 
for  the  transparent  interchange  of 
messages,  documents  and  files  be¬ 
tween  IBM,  DEC,  Wang,  LAN,  and 
third-party  systems,  ”  said  Mahaney. 

The  most  pressing  issue  for  both 
the  corporate  E-mail  manager  and 
the  system  or  service  provider  is  in¬ 
terconnection,  not  only  within  the  or¬ 
ganization  but  between  organizations 


Imost  nine  million 
Americans  now  use 
electronic  mail 
regularly — a  jump 
from  just  430,000  a 
decade  ago  and  from 
about  one  million  in 
1984. 

as  well.  Most  major  corporations 
have  already  taken  a  number  of  steps 
toward  achieving  interconnection  and 
have  plans  to  expand  on  that  in  the 
near  future.  For  example,  many  cor¬ 
porations  with  large  IBM  PROFS  and 
DEC  All-in-One  communities  have 
enabled  individual  users  to  exchange 
messages  and  other  information 
across  the  two  systems.  Likewise,  a 
great  many  large  organizations  have 
linked  up  with  public  E-mail  services 
to  enable  inter-enterprise  communi¬ 
cations  or  simply  to  permit  one  user 
base  within  the  corporation  to  com¬ 
municate  with  another. 

While  links  between  distinct  inter¬ 
nal  systems  and  between  public  and 
internal  systems  have  been  prolifer¬ 
ating  for  the  past  four  or  five  years, 
public-service  interconnection  is  the 
E-mail  development  that  has  gar¬ 
nered  recent  press  attention.  An¬ 
nouncements  of  interconnections 
such  as  that  between  AT&T  Mail  and 
MCI  Mail  make  the  news.  By  mid- 
1990,  the  grid  of  public  services  im¬ 
plementing  full  commercial  intercon¬ 
nections  with  each  other  will  be  very 
near  complete.  Announcements 
seem  to  come  virtually  every  week, 
from  Dialcom  and  Sprint  Mail,  West¬ 
ern  Union  and  AT&T,  IBM  Informa¬ 
tion  Network  and  MCI.  Less  than  a 
year  ago  there  weren’t  even  pilot 
links  between  these  public  services. 

At  the  heart  of  these  commercial 
announcements  is  the  X.400  interna¬ 
tional  communications  standard,  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  Consultative  Commit¬ 
tee  for  International  Telephony  and 
Telegraphy  (CCITT).  X.400  has  re¬ 
ceived  international  support  in  record 


time.  With  all  aspects  of  the  messag¬ 
ing  “highway”  system  being  devel¬ 
oped  at  a  wild  pace,  X.400  guaran¬ 
tees  that  traffic  will  flow  smoothly 
from  one  route  to  another.  It  will  be 
the  core  standard  for  all  segments  of 
future  E-mail  interconnection. 

The  growth  rates  of  the  late  1980s 
will,  of  course,  be  impossible  to 
maintain  throughout  the  ’90s.  Still, 
the  beginning  of  this  decade  will  see 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  new  Ameri¬ 
cans  join  the  ranks  of  active  mailbox 
users  every  month,  and  a  major  fac¬ 
tor  in  this  user  explosion  will  be  lo¬ 
cal-area-network  messaging. 

LANs  were  first  used  largely  for 
sharing  files  and  printers.  Over  the 
past  year  or  two,  however,  LAN 
messaging  has  skyrocketed,  thanks 
to  easy-to-use,  powerful  packages 
produced  by  a  number  of  vendors. 

To  be  sure,  linking  these  LAN 
communities  into  a  functional  main¬ 
frame-  or  mini-based  corporatewide 
E-mail  system  has  been  a  challenge, 
but  it’s  now  clear  that  LAN  users  are 
joining  these  larger  messaging  com¬ 
munities  without  serious  interconnec¬ 
tion  difficulties. 

The  explosion  in  the  use  of  fac¬ 
simile  machines  also  has  important 
implications  for  electronic-mail  users. 
The  interrelationship  of  the  two  tech¬ 
nologies  is  an  interesting  one.  At  first 
glance,  some  might  classify  facsimile 
as  a  competing  technology,  but  most 
electronic-mail  analysts  view  the  re¬ 
lationship  differently.  Certainly, 
there  are  instances  when  a  communi¬ 
cation  is  made  via  fax  when  it  could 
have  been  completed  by  electronic 
mail,  and  that  could  be  considered  a 
diversion  of  business  by  someone 
selling  E-mail.  On  the  other  hand,  fax 
machines  are  already  widening  the 
base  of  delivery  terminals  for  com¬ 
puter  messaging,  and  future  trends 
suggest  an  eventual  merger  of  the 
two  technologies. 

Most  vendors  of  public  electronic- 
mail  services  already  offer  delivery  to 
a  fax  machine  as  an  option.  Many 
users  of  internal  office-automation 
systems  and  LANs  also  have  this 
computer-to-fax  option.  More  signifi¬ 
cantly,  during  the  1990s  facsimile 
may  well  emerge  as  the  migration 
device  that  most  Americans  use  to 
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Categories  of  Electronic-Mail  Users 

User  Category 

Number  of  Users 

Leading  Vendors 

Mainframe  and  Mini-based 

5.6  Million* 

IBM,  Digital  Equipment  Corp.,  Data  Gener¬ 
al,  Hewlett-Packard,  Various  UNIX-based 
systems 

LAN-based 

1.2  Million* 

cc:Mail  Inc.,  3Com,  Consumers  Software 

Inc.,  Enable  SoftwarenTie  Higgins  Group, 
Xerox,  Banyan 

Public  Services 

1.8  Million* 

Western  Union  Corp.,  US  Sprint,  BT  Tym¬ 
net,  CompuServe,  MCI,  GE  Information 
Services,  AT&T 

"These  numbers  do  not  represent  the  users  that  can  be  reached  via  interconnection  between  and 
among  the  three  categories  of  users.  For  example,  public  services  can  reach  millions  of  internal  mail 
users  via  various  gateways. 

SOURCE:  Eric  Arnum,  Electronic  Mail  &  Micro  Systems 

move  into  the  era  of  electronic  com¬ 
munications.  In  the  early  1970s,  very 
few  businesspeople  thought  overnight 
delivery  was  essential.  That  quickly 
changed.  In  the  early  1980s,  very 
few  businesspeople  thought  they 
needed  an  upgraded  version  of  the 
primitive  fax  technology  invented  in 
the  mid- 1800s  to  get  information 
across  the  country.  That  changed 
quickly  too. 


Now,  as  E-mail  proliferates  and  of¬ 
fice  workers  become  accustomed  to 
sending  electronic  messages  including 
text,  data  and  binary  files  directly 
from  their  desktop  computers  or  ter¬ 
minals,  it  can  reasonably  be  assumed 
that  fewer  secretaries  will  be  waiting 
in  a  line  down  the  hall  to  use  the  de¬ 
partmental  fax  machine. 

The  tremendous  growth  rate  of 
electronic  messaging  brings  with  it 


numerous  problems  for  managers 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
making  corporatewide  systems  run 
smoothly.  “Electronic  mail  can  evolve 
as  quickly  as  we  can  support  the 
backbone,  because  the  applications 
are  falling  into  place,”  said  Steve 
Farowich,  project  manager/lead  ana¬ 
lyst  for  message-handling  services  at 
The  Boeing  Co.  in  Seattle.  “We  have 
an  application  where  user  demands 
are  almost  outstripping  the  vendors’ 
capacity  to  support  it.  ” 

The  movement  to  the  X.400  stan¬ 
dard  also  presents  an  array  of  chal¬ 
lenges,  as  does  the  tendency  of  far- 
flung  corporate  units  to  sprout 
diverse  messaging  systems  like  wild 
mushrooms.  Despite  these  chal¬ 
lenges,  electronic  mail  is  changing 
the  way  we  communicate — between 
offices  and  across  continents.  [Ho] 


Michael  F.  Cavanagh  is  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Electronic  Mail  Associ¬ 
ation. 


A  CASE 
ForumThis  Big 
Could  Only 
Be  Held  In 
One  Place. 


Greetings  from 
The  Lone  Star  State 

TEXAS 


CASE  Strategic  Planning 
Forum  For  Information  Executives, 
April  22-25, 1990,  Plaza  Of 
The  Americas  Hotel, Dallas, Texas. 

Texans  have  always  done  things  big. 
Which  is  why  we  felt  it  was  only  fitting 
to  hold  our  “big”  CASE  forum  there. 

Geared  to  senior  level  information 
executives,  our  interactive  forum  is 
proud  to  have  Dave  Sharon,  President, 
CASE  Associates,  Inc.,  as  its  Program 
Director. 

He  and  an  elite  group  of  other  big- 
name  speakers  from  around  the  nation 


author 

Mexico 


will  discuss  critical  executive  issues 
such  as:  Objectives  of  successful  CASE 
strategies;  the  connections  between 
system  quality,  staff  productivity  and 
CASE;  realistic  CASE  productivity 
expectations. 

An  entire  day  is  also  devoted  to 
the  biggest  news  in  CASE:  IBM’s  AD/ 
Cycle  and  how  your  organization  can 
best  prepare  for  it— including  an  alter¬ 
native  solution  presented  by  DEC. 

The  remaining  two  days  feature  topics 
ranging  from  how  CASE  will  impact 


your  present 

systems  to  how  to  create  a  productive 
new  systems  building  environment. 

This  is  one  forum  no  information 
executive  will  want  to  miss.  Space  is  lim¬ 
ited,  so  sign  up  early.  Discounts  are  avail¬ 
able  if  you  register  before  March  15th. 

For  more  information,  call  us  at 
(508)  668-7611.  Or  write:  Evolving 
Technologies 
Corporation, 

7  Lafayette  Drive,  1  1 

East  Walpole,  MA02032.  ^ 
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EVENTS 


FOSE  ’90 

Washington  Convention  Center, 

Washington 

March  19-22 

National  Trade  Productions  Inc. 
703  683-8500 

This  IS  conference  offers  six 
tracks:  Networking/LANs; 
Digital  Imaging/Optical  Disk; 
Software;  Supporting  the 
End-User;  Computer  Graph¬ 
ics-Presentation;  and  Comput¬ 
er  Graphics-CAD.  In  addition, 
there  is  an  exposition  featur¬ 
ing  new  products.  Registra¬ 
tion  fees:  $445  for  full  confer¬ 
ence;  $185  for  seminars. 

DB/EXPO  ’90 

Moscone  Convention  Center,  San 

Francisco 

March  27-29 

Norm  De  Nardi  Enterprises 
415  941-8440 

“Putting  the  Technology  to 
Work — Database,  Tools  and 
Connectivity,  ”  is  the  theme  of 
this  conference.  Topics  dis¬ 
cussed  include  advanced  solu¬ 
tions  in  distributed  databases, 
development  tools,  CASE 
products,  AI  products,  4GLs 
and  object-oriented  systems. 
Registration  fees:  $695  for  3 
days;  $375  for  one  day. 

Expert  Systems:  Integration 
with  Databases  and  Real- 
Time  Systems 

Interactive  videoconference 
March  28,  12-3  p.  m.  EST 
Institute  of  Electrical  and 
Electronic  Engineers,  and  The 
Learning  Channel 
703  276-0881 

This  videoconference  address¬ 
es  the  problems,  techniques 
and  products  of  integrating 
expert  systems  with  existing 
databases  and  real-time  appli¬ 


cations.  Case  studies  of  ex¬ 
pert  system  integration  in  the 
banking,  finance,  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  airlines  industries  are 
discussed.  Registration  fees: 
$1,800  for  corporations  or 
government  agencies;  $850 
for  universities. 

Patricia  Seybold’s 
Technology  Forum 

Boston  Marriott,  Cambridge, 

Mass. 

April  2-4 

Patricia  Seybold’s  Office 
Computing  Group 
617  742-5200 

Distributed  network  comput¬ 
ing  and  object  orientation  are 
the  subjects  of  this  confer¬ 
ence.  Topics  discussed  in¬ 
clude:  how  PC  LANs,  data¬ 
bases,  imaging  technology  and 
voice  processing  systems  fit 
into  the  DNC/Object  environ¬ 
ments;  roadblocks  to  imple¬ 
mentation  and  utilization;  and 
profiles  of  DNC/Object  ven¬ 
dors.  Registration  fees:  $895 
for  subscribers;  $1,095  for 
non-subscribers. 

Information  Management 

The  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York 
April  4  &  5 
The  Conference  Board 
212  339-0290 

This  conference  will  examine 
many  of  the  current  issues  in 
information  management  such 
as  IT  security  and  the  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  outsourc¬ 
ing  options.  There  are  also 
five  roundtable  discussions 
dealing  with  such  topics  as 
measuring  IS  performance 
and  marketing  IS  internally 
and  externally.  Registration 
fees:  $695  for  associates; 
$795  for  non-associates. 
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Call  for  Nominations 

The  Society  for  Information  Management,  the 
premier  professional  organization  for  senior 
information  systems  executives,  is  recognizing  a 
corporation  and  two  of  its  innovative  leaders  who 
have  combined  their  strengths  and  fueled  the 
integration  of  information  systems  and  business 
judgement  to  produce  major  results.  The  Partners  in 
Leadership  Award  honors  top  senior  executives  who 
realized  that  their  goals  could  best  be  accomplished 
through  teamwork  and  took  advantage  of  the 
potency  of  an  executive  alliance. 

This  distinctive  award  will  go  to  two  recipients— the 
seniormost  IS  executive  and  a  top  business 
executive— who  together  have  added  value  to  their 
company  within  areas  such  as  marketing,  customer 
support,  engineering,  sales,  research/development 
and  manufacturing.  The  winning  partnership  will 
show  unparalleled  achievement  in  helping  to 
differentiate  products  or  services,  streamline 
processes,  reduce  costs,  or  develop  new  business 
opportunities  leading  to  improved  financial 
performance  and  competitive  advantage. 

As  a  nominator,  you  will  play  a  crucial  role  in 
identifying  and  advocating  the  case  of  two  nominee 
partners.  And,  because  the  recipients  of 
executives,  it  may  be 
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The  Society  for  Information  Management 

111  E.  Wacker  Orive,  Suite  600,  Chicago,  IL  60601 
Attn:  Valerie  Rohrbough 


CONFERENCE  CALL 


would  give  us  a  competitive 
edge.  ’  Then  we  collaboratively 
put  people  on  it.  .  .  .  We  get 
marketing  rights,  they  get 
royalties,  and  they  get  their 
project  built  faster. 

“Another  situation  is  when 
a  vendor  becomes  a  planning 
partner — virtually  a  member 
of  the  CIO’s  staff — to  bring 
different  dimensions  of  exper¬ 
tise  to  the  table. 

“I  think  it’s  just  recently 
you’re  starting  to  see  .  .  . 
some  shared  responsibility.  I 
think  it’s  always  going  to 
come  back  to  our  risk.  We  put 
money,  people,  hardware  into 
it.  If  it  doesn’t  come  out,  if  it 
fails,  we’ve  lost.  If  something 
goes  wrong  with  the  [sys¬ 
tem],  they  look  at  the  name 
on  the  front  of  the  computer. 
It  doesn’t  say  the  client’s 
name. 

“For  a  company  like  DEC,  a 
partnership  approach  is  a  way 
to  build  a  relationship  hand  in 
hand  with  a  customer.  And  if 
we’ve  built  a  trust  relation¬ 
ship,  then  they’re  going  to  ask 
us  to  do  more  things.”  ff 


QUESTION:  Is  it  possible  for  vendors  and 
clients  to  form  strategic  partnerships  together? 
Or  does  the  client  end  up  with  too  much  of 
the  risk? 


market  niche.  I  think  that  is  a 
good  basis  for  a  strategic  part¬ 
nership. 

“Partnership  is  a  very  popu¬ 
lar  term,  and  it’s  thrown 
around  a  lot — primarily  by  the 
vendors.  And  it  sounds  good. 
It  sounds  like,  ‘We’re  in  there 
with  you.  ’  But  you’ve  got  to 
remember  that  the  vendor’s 
job  is  to  sell  to  the  guy  that’s 
buying.  I  would  say  that  a  lot 
of  what  we  call  strategic  part¬ 
nerships  with  vendors  are 
really  tactical  partnerships,  ff 


Pat  Mullen 

Director  of  Information  Systems 
Marketing  for  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp .  in  Maynard,  Mass . 

44  Our  focus  groups  last  year 
didn’t  like  the  word  ‘partner’ 
because  they  didn’t  find  peo¬ 
ple  who  were  willing  to  roll  up 
their  sleeves  and  take  a  risk. 

“I  think  there  are  different 
dimensions  of  partnerships. 
There’s  the  case  where,  as  a 
vendor,  you  sit  down  with 
company  X  and  they  want  to 
build  this  type  of  system,  and 
you  look  at  it  as  a  vendor  and 
say,  ‘Wow,  if  we  had  that  run¬ 
ning  on  our  platform  .  .  .  that 


Readers  are  invited  to  suggest 
Conference  Call  questions.  Contact 
Staff  Writer  Meghan  O’Leary  at 
508  935-4733,  or  by  fax  at  508 
872-0618 


In  most  attempts  at 
vendor/client 
partnerships,  the 
technology  vendor 
commits  products  and 
services  while  the  client 
commits  money  and  an 
IS  strategy.  But  a  CIO 
also  takes  tangible 
financial  and  business 
risks  in  systems 
development.  Without 
venturing  a 
commensurate  risk,  is 
the  vendor  a  true 
partner — or  just  another 
chance  the  CIO  must 
take? 


Phil  McKenzie 

Director  of  Special  Projects  for 
Sara  Lee  Hosiery  in  Winston-Sa¬ 
lem,  N  .C . 

44  I  think  partnership  is  pos¬ 
sible  with  vendors  that  devel¬ 
op  software  projects.  With 
software  you  are  buying  the 
capabilities  of  the  vendor  orga¬ 
nization.  You  have  someone 
work  with  you  on  what  that 
design  might  look  like.  To¬ 
gether,  you  flesh  out  the  initial 
design  into  a  detailed  design, 
and  then  you  can  go  into  the 
final  phase  of  getting  the  soft¬ 
ware  programmed.  The  ven¬ 
dor  partner  does  the  first  part 
so  that  he  can  do  the  second 
part,  so  that  he  might  be  able 
to  do  the  third  part.  If  he 
takes  the  initial  piece  of  this 
and  does  a  good  job,  then  he’s 
probably  going  to  get  the  sec¬ 
ond  piece. 

“We’ve  invited  several  ven¬ 
dors  in  and  talked  about  a 
project  we  have  in  mind  and 
asked  them  to  give  us  a  pro¬ 
posal.  And  they  say,  ‘Here’s 


what  we  think  of  it,  and  what 
we  can  do,  and  what  we  take 
this  project  to  be  all  about.  ’ 
And  we  take  the  people  we 
think  are  most  on  target  with 
what  we  want  to  do.  It’s  very 
judgmental. 

“The  risk  might  not  be 
equal,  but  the  vendors  are 
putting  their  business  on  the 
line  and  their  future  recom¬ 
mendations  as  well.  They’ve 
got  to  do  a  good  job  or  they 
don’t  stay  in  the  business. 

“You  first  have  to  be  sure 
that  they  understand  what 
you’re  embarking  on,  and  that 
you’re  very  clear  on  what’s 
happening.  You  can’t  expect 
them  to  go  out  and  come  back 
six  months  later  with  a  deliv¬ 
erable.  If  you  have  them 
working  with  you  all  along, 
then  there  are  no  surprises. 
It’s  very  much  like  a  mar¬ 
riage.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
work  at  it  and  it  will  be  fine,  ff 


Carl  Wilson 

Vice  president  of  Management 
Information  Systems  for  Pills- 
bury  Foods  in  Minneapolis . 

44  Yes,  it  can  occur,  but 
like  any  good  partner¬ 
ship,  there  have  to  be 
some  parameters. 

“First  of  all .  .  .  stra¬ 
tegic  partnerships  im¬ 
ply  a  long-term  com¬ 
mitment. 

I  believe  that  the 
only  real  strategic 
partnerships  with 
vendors  exist  when 
you  have  a  joint  busi¬ 
ness  opportunity  and 
you’re  creating  a  product 
or  service  to  market  to 
other  people.  Let’s  say 
a  software  vendor  and  a 
company  like  Pillsbury  de¬ 
velop  an  order-processing 
system  that  really  meets  a 
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Things  change. 


In  the  future,  you  might  want  to 
change  your  organization,  use  new 
technology  or  expand  into  new  areas. 
You  don’t  want  tomorrow’s  business 
solutions  to  be  limited  by  the  comput¬ 
ing  solutions  you  buy  today. 

With  Digital’s  client-server  com¬ 
puting,  there’s  a  designed-in  flexibility 
that  lets  you  distribute  power  directly 
to  those  who  need  it,  using  whatever 
equipment  best  fits  the  task.  It  gives 
them  exactly  what  they  need,  whether 
it’s  information  from  remote  files,  added 
processing  power  or  access  to  remote 
resources.  It  gives  it  to  them  when  and 
where  they  need  it,  in  the  most  effec¬ 
tive,  cost-efficient  way  possible. 


You  can  start  with  one  of  our 
VAXservers™  for  as  low  as  $6,680  and 
grow  up  to  mainframe  capacity.  Because 
it’s  one,  continuous  growth  path,  you 
never  have  to  rewrite  software. 

Our  client-server  computing 
is  truly  open-ended.  Not  just  in  its 
growth  potential,  but  in  the  number 
and  variety  of  systems  it  can  connect 
and  manage.  Our  well-known  open 
networking  capability  lets  you  inte¬ 
grate  terminals,  PCs,  workstations - 
even  things  like  automatic  teller  ma¬ 
chines,  electronic  cash  registers  and 
factory  cell  controllers.  And  you  can 
do  it  in  any  workplace  environment. 

But  that’s  not  all. 

With  Digital’s  Network  Applica¬ 
tion  Support  (NAS),  you  can  integrate 
information  and  applications  with 
desktop  clients  including  MS-DOSf 
OS/2,™  Macintoshf  VMS™  and  UNIX® 
And  with  host  systems  such  as  IBM® 
mainframes,  VAX™  systems,  DECsys- 

TM  1 

terns  and  even  supercomputers. 

And  finally,  there’s  the  question 
of  support.  Which  is  never  a  question 
with  Digital,  the  leader  in  designing 
and  supporting  multi-vendor  net¬ 
works  anywhere  in  the  world. 


No  one  can  predict  what  your 
computing  needs  will  be.  So  why  not 
protect  your  investments  the  only  way 
you  can.  By  choosing  networked  serv¬ 
ers  that  give  you  all  kinds  of  connec¬ 
tions.  Even  to  the  future. 

For  more  information  on  Digital’s 
networked  servers  and  client-server 
computing,  call  1-800-842-5273  ext.  HE 


Digital 

has 

• 

it 

now: 


©  Digital  Equipment  Corporation  1990.  The  Digital  logo,  Digital  has 
it  now,  VMS,  VAX.  VAXserver  and  DECsystem  are  trademarks  of  Digital 
Equipment  Corporation.  MS-DOS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Micro¬ 
soft  Corporation.  IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  and  OS/2  is  a  trade¬ 
mark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  Macintosh  is 
a  registered  trademark  of  Apple  Computer,  Inc.  UNIX  is  a  registered 
trademark  of  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company. 


Put  Your  Finger  On 
\our  Company’s  Pulse 


With  Commander M  EIS  -  Executive  Information  Software 


Commander  EIS  adds  a  new  dimension  to 
corporate  communication.  Its  advanced 
packaging  and  graphics  tools  make  it  easy 
for  Information  Providers™  to  access, 
analyze,  present  and  distribute  informa¬ 
tion  throughout  your  organization. 


Management  information  is 
never  out-of-reach,  or  out-of- 
date  with  Commander  EIS. 


Commander  EIS  is  the 
product  of  choice  among 
the  Fortune  1000 

The  results  of  an  IDC  study* 
show  that  Commander  EIS 
is  the  leading  Executive 
Information  System  with  a 
52%  market  share. 

Join  the  more  than  15,000 
users  at  more  than  350  sites 
in  major  corporations 
world-wide  who  are  using 
the  #1  Executive  Informa¬ 
tion  System:  Comshare's 
Commander  EIS. 

*  International  Data  Corporation's  "Decision  Support  and  Execu¬ 
tive  Information  Systems:  Markets  and  Trends"  (Nov.  88). 


Get  the  facts  on  EIS! 

For  this  free  report 
on  EIS  and  how  it 
can  benefit  your 
organization, 
contact  Chris  Kelly 
at  Comshare: 

1-800-922-7979 

In  Michigan:  313-994-4800 
In  Canada:  1-800-541-1780 

Commander  EIS  runs  on  IBM  mainframes  using  VM/CMS  or 
MVS/TSO  operating  systems;  and  DEC  VAX/VMS. 
Commander  EIS  Executive  Workstations  run  on  IBM  PC 
AT, PS/2  and  fully  compatible  computers  with  EGA  and  either 
a  mouse  or  a  touch  screen. 

Commanderand  Information  Providers  are  trademarks,  and  Comshare  is  a  regis¬ 
tered  trademark  of  Comshare,  Incorporated. 

©  1988,  1990  Comshare,  Incorporated.  All  rights  reserved  (9CEIS01) 

COMSHARE. 

3001  South  State  Street,  P.O.  Box  1588 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  48106 


